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The above is a splendid and very true sketch of Olympia, the Capital 
of the wonderful State of Washington, showing the relative position 
of Olymyic Park Addition. OLYMPIA is a growing, thriving young 
city of over 8,000 people, situated at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound; possesses unrivaled transportation facilities, both rail and 
water, resources great and inexhaustable, such as Lumber, Coal, 
Iron, Tin, Gold, Silver, etc., etc... and abundance of natural advan- 
tages; one of the greatest water powers west of the Mississippi River; 
a harbor s°cond to none in the wor!d, which floats the largest vessels 


OLYMPIA (@piTOL WASHINGTON STATE. 


Interest yourself in this great young city, the coming 


Y 

VESTMENT. 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. It will be safer and more prontable 
than depositing in a savings bank. Olympic Park is within one mile 


of the State Capitol building and Post Office. All lots are 25x100 feet. 
All lay well, not a bad Jot in the whole addition. Inside lots are $125 
each; corner lots, $150. Terms, $10 cash, balance, $ per month; or 
one-third cash, balance in two equal payments running one and two 
years. Ten percent. discount forallcash. Deferred payments draw 


six per cent. interest. Warranty deeds given, title guaranteed. By 
having lots reserved you will secure better location. Lots ordered 
by telegraph will be reserved a reasonable time for remittance to 
reach us by mail. Send us $10 and we will select for you the best lot 


and is headquarters fora great many steamboats. Olympia’s popu- 
lation has more than doubled during the ~ 18 months, and is grow- 
ing faster and making more substantial improvements according to 
OLYMPIA has four 


her population than any other city in America. 
railroads, besides these the Great Northern and Union Pacific are | unsold, we will send you a plat showing the lot selected. If you do 
now actively engaged in building, and will be running trains into | not like the lot selected you can exchange for any lot unsold. We 


hg ai in a few months. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
ALL KINDS ARE LOCATING AT OLYMPIA. Thecombination of 
unlimited resources and great natural advantages, capital and enter- 
prise is pushing Olympia to the front and will keep her there. 


Any bank or business man of Olympia, Washington, 


will reserve lots 10 days upon peemees of a small amount per lot, 
which amount will apply as part of first payment. Send money by 
express or P. O, order or Chicago draft, payable to order of Russell 
Russell. As to our reliability we refer you to 
The Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago, I11., 
The Merchants National bank of Seattle, Washington, The Globe Loan & Trust Co. Savings Bank. Omaha, Neb., 
The Boston Nationa! Bank of Seattle, Washington, The Bank of Hope, Hope, North Dakota. 
RUSSELi & RUSSELL, 
Send for pamphlet and instructive matter, mailed free. 1414 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. (Eastern Oftice.) 
NOTE.—We have sold over $4,000,000 worth of Washington property during the past five years, any of which we can resell within thirty days, 
netting for those who purchased the same from ten to five hundred per cent. on their investments. 
OUR GUARANTEE.—To all who purchase lots in Olympic Park we will guarantee a profit of fifty per cent. on the money invested within 
two years from day of purchase. 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


T° those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the XiXth 
Century. 
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Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


ATHE VOCALION, 


we will send an instrument on approval (to 
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PRODUCTIONS IN 


RESIDENCE « ARCHITECTURE, 


are found in our New Book, The “Cottage & 
Souvenir,’ Revised (1892) Edition Superbly 
JUustrated, This book ig8% x11 in, ; 180 pages, 
and contains over 200 designs and plans of Y 

costing from J 
Artistic Dwellings $500 to $15,000 2 
with reliable estimates of cost. 


:Hints to Home Builders 


and other information containedin this work 
> makes House building truly easy and relieves Q 
> one of many knotty problems, Price $2.00 
post paid. Reautiful Prospectus and 

Sample Pages Free. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 

purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 
Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 

trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 


10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 5th Ave. |174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-11 Summer Street, 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. ractory, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MAN 


GHURGH BELLS 


$ & HEAD NOISES CURED 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Ja, Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
588 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
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IN AID OF 
FAITH 


A terse, strong presentation of 
progressive Christian thought as 
opposed to Agnosticism and 
Atheism, under such _ chapter- 
headings as “The Unbelief of 
Unbelievers,” “The Basis of 
Faith,” etc., etc. A book well 
suited for inquiring minds seek- 
ing a reason for their faith. 


By 
LYMAN 
ABBOTT 


Bound in neat cloth, 1z2mo, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
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criticism, suggestive comment, and 
delightful excursions into the realm 
of fancy. 
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Remington Standard 


Teaches 
Neatness, 
Care, 
Accuracy, 
Observation. 


The 1892 Model 


For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Work- 
manship, Great Simplicity, Durability, Easy 
Manipulation, the Remington is not only Un- 
surpassed, but Unapproached. 


“With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine 
that can be operated at sight by any child who can read, 
the study of English Composition is much facilitated. 
The manipulation of the keys appeals to the child’s love 
of motion. As printers are proverbially good spellers, so 
pupils who write in print will become so.” 

“ The use of the typewriter would relieve scholars from 
a great deal of scribbling note-taking which now injures 
their penmanship.” 


Reveals Errors in 
Spelling, 
Grammar, 
Punctuation, 
Capitalization. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
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= When the reader of 
= The Christian Union 
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would do well to call 
and examine our line 
before purchasing 
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Hu 


ter value than any 
Our Millinery, Silk 


Departments contain 


pei the latest styles and 
The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in pe cs ay at the 


America. lowest prices. Our 


House-Furnishing, China, and Glassware Department is specially interesting 
to housekeepers at this time, for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported 
Glassware cannot be surpassed. 
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in this by the use of Ridge’s 
_ Food, as thousands who have 

4) for over 50 years used it in the last 25 years can 

Mi for over 30 Miz- testify. Cans, 4 sizes, 35¢ up. 


LION MEN. 
Try Me! 
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fora full size cak 
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HARVEY'S 
BIRTHDAY BROCHURE 


Ready This Week 


A Beautiful Volume 
Elegantly Printed 
Graphically Illustrated 


A STORY OF SUCCESS ! 
A POINTER TO PROSPERITY ! 


In honor of the second anniversary 
of Chicago’s great temperance manu- 
facturing suburb, the town of Harvey, 
Ill., the town’s founders and builders 
have prepared a sumptuous brochure 
fully illustrating and describing this, 
the most marvelous manufacturing 
movement in America. 

It should be in the hands of every 
investor, every home-seeker, every 
temperance worker in the United 
States, but it is of special interest to 
those who are thinking of Harvey as 
a place of residence or investment. 

To such it will be cheerfully sent 
free. 

It must not be confounded with any 
other publication in relation to Har- 
vey, for there is nothing else to be 
compared with it. Address 

THE Harvey LAND ASSOCIATION, 
The Rookery Building, Curcaco, ILL. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


‘“* A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 
ess of digestion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists 
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The Outlook 
T this writing the Republican majorities in 
Maine and Vermont in the State elections 
are still matters of dispute. There appears, 
however, to be no question that these 
States have elected Republican candi- 
dates, as they always do, by overwhelming 
majorities, but that the majorities have been considerably 
less than in preceding years. A table in the “ Evening 
Post” gives the Republican pluralities in Maine for five 
years as follows: 


The Democratic vote, however, is no larger, is indeed 
somewhat smaller, than in the preceding years ; the differ- 
ence in plurality is due to a falling off in the Republican 
vote. This may indicate apathy in the Republican voters, 
or it may simply indicate that the Republican voters were 
so sure of the State election that the urgent appeals to them 
to come out and vote for the purpose of exerting a moral 
influence on the campaign in other States fell on deaf ears. 
It is even reported that Mr. Blaine neither registered nor 
voted, but Mr. Blaine’s letter makes perfectly clear what 
are his views and how he will vote in the Presidential 
election. On the whole, we doubt whether any other 
deduction can be drawn from these two State’'elections than 
that which will be drawn by any one who has observed the 
course of the press or noticed the course of conversation 
in public places since the Presidential nominations. The 
general public confidence in the personal integrity of both 
the candidates; the serious illness of Mrs. Harrison ; the late 
appearance of Mr. Harrison’s letter of acceptance, and the 
non-appearance of any letter of acceptance from Mr. 
Cleveland up to date; the concentration of public interest 
on other matters, especially upon the cholera; the emphasis 
laid by the Republican papers and orators upon reciprocity, 
and the lack of warm support of a tariff for revenue only, 
or absolute indifference regarding the question, on the part 
of some prominent Democratic orators and newspapers— 
have all combined to make the campaign, up to this date, 
an exceedingly languid one. 


Mr. William Dudley Foulke, who is publicly identified 
with Civil Service Reform, delivered an address in Boston 
on September ro on that subject, in which he insisted that 
to the three issues—protection, reciprocity, and the aboli- 
tion of taxes on State banks—mentioned by Mr. Blaine as 
the issues of the campaign, must be added that of Civil 
Service Reform. His address lacks the judicial temper 
which the reader might reasonably expect, but, making 
all due allowance therefor, it is nevertheless a severe and 
serious indictment of the Republican administration. The 
chief specifications in this indictment are: the failure of 
President Harrison to extend the Civil Service rules, as prom- 
ised by the party platform, “ to a single post-office or custom- 
house, or to any of the offices to which this extension was 


_ recommended ;” his failure to apply the principles of this 


reform to the Census Bureau, and the resultant employ- 
ment of incompetent, if not dishonest, enumerators; the 
consequent endeavor by party men to secure, in plain vio- 
lation of law, from the enumerators lists of voters to aid 
in party work ; the violation of the Civil Service Reform 
law in Baltimore, and the entire failure of Mr. Wanamaker 
to pay any heed to the investigations and recommendations 
of the Civil Service Commissioners; the use of the Pen- 
sion Bureau for personal ends; the appointment of Mr. 
Clarkson, a “politician of the same class as Quay and 
Platt,” as First Assistant Postmaster-General, under whose 
administration “ political executions have gone on at a 
more rapid rate than ever before, and the entire service, 
including fourth-class postmasterships, has been substan- 
tially changed for political reasons;” the removal of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Utah, avowedly because he 
was “not carrying out the policy of the Administration ;” 
other special appointments, including the appointment of 
Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Elkins to the Cabinet, both of 
which Mr. Foulke condemns. It is in this last part of his 
speech that he shows himself weakest, and by it, indeed, 
casts something of discredit upon the other portions. 
None the less is it true that the history which Mr. Foulke 
presents, and the official records quoted in substantiation 
of his charges, do unmistakably show that the President 
has not lived up to the pledges of his party or to his own 
promises. We are glad to have this exposé made, since it 
is only by such indignant protests that any respect to 
pledges can be secured from either party when it is vic- 
torious. 

The announcement that Senator Hill, of this State, was 
to speak in Brooklyn on Monday evening aroused con- 
siderable interest, not because it was expected that he 
would make any contribution to the discussion of the 
political ‘issues before the country, but because his utter- 
ances would define his attitude toward the nominees of his 
own party. The speech was significant mainly as con- 
taining a reiteration of Senator Hill’s well-known declara- 
tion that he is a Democrat, and a plea that the party 
should present a solid front. The tariff question, the 
Elections Bill, and President Harrison’s letter of accept- 
ance were the principal themes of the address. Like Mr. 
Blaine’s recent letter, the address was conspicuous for its 
silence as regards the Presidential nominee, although, 
after waiting an hour and a half, at the very close of the 
address the audience were able to applaud the name of 
Mr. Cleveland. 

The General Term of the Supreme Court has decided 
that the act passed in this State for the reapportionment 
of the Senate and Assembly districts is unconstitutional. 
There are two grounds for this decision: one, that the 
reapportionment was not made at the time or in the man- 
ner and form prescribed by the Constitution ; the other (and 
this reason is of greater general intere (), that the act clearly 
did not apportion the members of the Assembly among the 
several counties of the State as nearly as may be accord- 


? 

| 

| 
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ing to the number of their respective inhabitants. The 
case is to go to the Court of Appeals, and there is some dan- 
ger that it will not be brought before the Court of Appeals 
until so late a date that the Congressional election in this 
State may be seriously interfered with. The value of this 
decision lies in the fact that by it the judgment of New 
York State is added to that of other States whose judiciary 
has notified the Legislature that an accidental majority 
cannot so adjust the districts of the State as to overrule 
the popular will. Thus, in this apportionment act, accord- 
ing to the “ Evening Post,” Monroe County, with 181,000 
population, receives three Assemblymen, while Albany, with 
nearly 30,000 less population, gets four Assemblymen, 
and two members are awarded to Dutchess County, with a 
population of 75,000, while but one member is given to 
St. Lawrence County, with a population of 80,000. 


We have received two or three letters apropos of an 
editorial paragraph on the first registration of voters under 
Mississippi’s new Constitution, and at the same time our 
attention is called to the paragraph in the “ Review 
of Reviews” upon the same subject. According to this 
generally well-informed journal, the clause in the Constitu- 
tion has not the objectionable feature which from reports 
in the daily press we had supposed it to possess. In dis- 
qualifying those who are unable to read and write, and 
those who have failed to pay a poll-tax by a specified time 
before the election, the Constitution in Mississippi follows 
examples which have been set in other States in the North, 
if not in the South ; and its clause which provides that an 
illiterate citizen unable to read the Constitution may still 
vote if he is able to explain a portion of it when read to him 
allows this extension of the suffrage only until 1896. It 
is assumed that four years will be time enough to enable 
a heretofore illiterate voter to acquire the art of reading. 
The question, therefore, which the Mississippi Constitu- 
tion presents is a tolerably simple one: it is whether 
“one man one vote” is a desirable principle, or whether 
it fs desirable that ability to read and write and to pay a 
reasonable poll-tax should be made conditions of the suf- 
frage. This is a question on which something may be 
said on both sides; and, at all events, if the provision 
of the Mississippi Constitution is so applied practically as 
to exclude the ignorant and the shiftless, whatever their 
color, that Constitution cannot be objected to on the dis- 
tinctive ground that it is unjust to the negro race. Nor is 
it by any means clear that the failure of 180,000 men to 
pay their poll-tax and to register does of right involve 
a reduction under the Constitution of Mississippi’s Congres- 
sional representatives. 

@ 


The situation in regard to the cholera is in every way 
reassuring. In Hamburg, in Russia, and in Europe gen- 
erally there has been a decided decrease in the number 
of new cases. The four or five deaths in this city from 
the disease have not been followed by new cases, and 
they have thus been shown to be purely sporadic. 
They occurred in widely separated parts of the city, and, 
though their exact origin has not been ascertained, it is 
clear that they were not the forerunners of an epidemic. 
The fact that these cases have not produced anything in 
the least resembling a panic shows that the people of New 
York have full confidence in the precautionary measures 
taken by the health uthorities and city physicians. There 
is, indeed, decidedly less excitement about cholera in New 
York City to-day than at any time within the last month, 
At Quarantine many ships have been cleared, large numbers 
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of passengers have been dismissed as free from danger of 
infection, and the hospital at Swinburne Island has now 
only one or two cholera patients. With Camp Low at 
Sandy Hook now in good working order, and with Fire 
Island fully at the disposition of the Health Officer, there 
is no likelihood of a repetition of the almost inexcusable 
blunder of holding uninfected passengers in infected ships. 
The much-tried cabin passengers of the Normannia have 
been dismissed to their homes, and the question of the 
respective rights of the Islip Board of Health and the 
State health authorities has been relegated from the mob 
tothe courts. Comment is freely made on the lack of effi- 
ciency and the inaction of the Quarantine Commissioners of 
this city. Its members are local politicians who draw sala- 
ries of $2,500 each, and, so far as we can learn, they have 
done nothing whatever, throwing all their responsibilities 
and duties on the already overworked Health Officer, 
Dr. Jenkins. The idea that a twenty-days quarantine is 
necessary in all cases where cholera has been present on 
board ship is rejected by all skilled physicians, and the 
fact that England has succeeded in keeping out the epi- 
demic without resorting to such measures is a confirmation 
of the theory that the main reliance must be on careful 
inspection, on the watching of suspected cases individu- 
ally, and on the utmost caution as to sanitary conditions. 
In this connection it may be urged that the Croton 
watershed should receive strict examination this autumn 
and next spring, and that the sanitary dangers to which 
it is exposed should be removed. It is believed that the 
Hamburg epidemic was primarily due to the fact that a 
few Russian Jews having the disease were isolated by the 
incompetent health officers in a camp on the Elbe, into 
which their drainage ran, and the water from this river 
probably went into the tanks of the infected ships which 
have reached New York. It is a well-known fact that the 
last great London epidemic, when sixteen thousand per- 
sons died, was directly due to the use of water from the 
river Lea, into which had emptied the drainage from a 
cottage inhabited by immigrants who had been dismissed 
as cured of the cholera. ‘The lesson from these two facts 
is as obvious as it is important. 

As we briefly noted last week, Lieutenant Peary, his 
wife, and the members of his own and the relief expedi- 
tions have safely reached Newfoundland. With the excep- 
tion of the death of Mr. Verhoeff, the entire undertaking 
has been free from 
tragicincidents. This 
ardent young scien- 
tist accompanied the 
Peary party as meteor- 
ologist. His death 
occurred in a solitary 
excursion into a region 
of glaciers, into one of 
which he is supposed / 
to have fallen. Seven yy 
days and nights were ‘mM 
spent in searching for 
him without avail. The 
main object of Mr. 
Peary was to explore 
the unknown regions 
of northern Greenland, 
and in this he was 
eminently successful ; the results are of the highest interest 
and importance geographically and in all other scientific 
aspects. The Kite left this country with the expedition in 
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the early summer of 1891, and Mr. Peary’s party was taken 
to Whale Sound (about seventy-five degrees north latitude, 
on the west Greenland coast), There the autumn and 
winter were spent in building huts, manufacturing sledges, 
making scientific explorations in the neighborhood, and in 
all ways getting ready for the next spring’s campaign. Mr. 
Peary had been so unfortunate as to break a leg on the 
voyage, but the long rest, joined to a sturdy constitution, 
enabled him to adhere to his original plans. With the 
first break up of spring Mrs. Peary was left at McCormack 
Harbor, near Whale’s Sound, with a small body-guard, 
while her husband, with three companions, started on his 
long sledge journey of 1,300 miles tothe northeast. Four 
sledges and twenty dogs were taken to carry supplies, the 
men walking, as arule. The final start was made on May 
8, and after about twenty days two of the men were sent 
back with two sledges to McCormack Harbor, while Peary 
and Astrup pressed on. 

For nearly three months the two intrepid discoverers 
pushed forward over ice and snow on plains gradually 
sloping upward until they reached the height of eight thou- 
sand feet. A few musk-oxen, and now and then a bird, 
were the only living 
things seen. The point 
finally reached was 
82° north latitude, 34° 
west longitude, and it 
is memorable that this 
“highest north” was 
made by explorers 
bearing the American 
flag on Independence 
Day, 1892. In honor 
of the day, the name 
Independence’ Bay 
was given to the gulf 
there discovered, the 
eZ coast of which was 
almost free from snow. 
The point reached 
was on the northeast coast, and is the highest point reached 
on ‘that coast, Greely’s record of 83° (actually made by 
Lockwood and Brainard) having been on the west coast. 
Mr. Peary “ cut across,” so to speak, from the northwest 
to the northeast coast near the point of their converg- 
ence. Mr. Peary confirms Nansen’s theories as to the 
enormous extent of the inland ice-field which covers all 
Greenland except narrow strips near the coast. The 
good sense of attempting this rapid push northward with 
a very small party lightly loaded was abundantly demon- 
strated. The feat was accomplished with positive ease, 
The return was made almost on the schedule time planned 
by Mr. Peary before leaving this country. On August 5 
the relief party headed by Professor Heilprin, which had 
been brought to McCormack Harbor by the Kite (that ves- 
sel having returned to this country and again sailed for 
Greenland), saw with their glasses a speck or two on the 
ice, which to their joy turned out to be Mr. Peary, well 
and hearty, his aide Astrup, and five surviving dogs. The 
following day the triumphant explorer met his gallant wife, 
the first European lady, we believe, to spend a winter in 
that high latitude. Geographically, the most important 
point proved by Mr. Peary is that the northeast and north- 
west coasts of Greenland converge to a meeting-place not 
far from the point reached. A rich collection of speci- 
mens of flora and fauna is being brought back, and the 
ethnological data obtained are described as remarkably 
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full and interesting. It is said that the expedition cost in 
all only $10,000. 

Sefior Sagasta, the leader of the Spanish Liberals, an- 
nounced the programme of the party in a speech delivered 
at Madrid on Wednesday of last week. After denouncing 
in the strongest possible terms the Conservative adminis- 
tration, he urged an economic reform both in Spain and 
Cuba. He declared that the bill ought to be placed on the 
basis of 800,000,000 pesetas, or about $152.000,000, for 
revenue, and 700,000,000 pesetas, or about $133 000,000, 
for expenditures, On this basis he expects a surplus, one 
half of which he would apply to the payment of interest 
and the reduction of the national debt, and the other half 
to the reorganization of the army and to national defense. 
The financial situation and the financial suggestions formed 
the main substance of the address and of the policy, but 
as a part of this policy Sefior Sagasta favors the speedy 
conclusion of commercial treaties and the adoption of a 
scheme for secondary railways. It was perhaps natural 
that a statesman out of office should strongly controvert 
the idea that a long lease of power ought to be held by 
each party, and urge that the Conservatives should now 
give way to the Liberals. It is not improbable, however, 
that, should Sagasta return to office, he would not attach 
very great importance to this argument, nor to his further 
statement that the long surrender of power to a party in 
office tended to make slaves of the people. 

The French are naturally very reluctant to give up the 
idea of finishing the Panama Canal and to face the loss of 
the vast sum already expended upon the enterprise. There 
is a growing feeling, however, expressed in many quarters 
and by influential men, that the present enterprise is 
doomed to final failure, and that it would be wiser not to 
throw any more good money afterthe bad. M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu protests very strongly against the resumption of 
work on the Canal, and declares that France has no possi- 
ble interest in completing it. In his judgment, the only 
country really interested is the United States. The cut- 
ting of this isthmus, he says, “ will favor the United States 
at the expense of Europe as regards trade with the entire 
Pacific Coast and the waters of China and Australia.” He 
cannot see any reason why France should feel obliged to 
complete a work which some French citizens have unwisely 
undertaken. ‘ No harm has resulted to the French name, 
and this check is no reason for pursuing indefinitely an 
enterprise singularly hazardous, It concerns only a matter 
of business, purely financial, very risky, and which should 
be examined without getting excited.” The phrase with 
which this sentence closes lets us into the secret of the 
popular feeling—the feeling that in some way the credit 
of France as a nation is identified with the undertaking, 
and that the Canal ought to be completed in order to pro- 
tect France from dishonor. The position of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu is eminently sound. Whether or not it would be 
well to complete the enterprise is a business question, and 
it is certainly true that the failure of the individual French- 
man who embarked upon it is not in any sense the failure 
of the French people. At least $80.000,000 in cash would 
be necessary in the way of new stock subscriptions if 
further loans are to be secured, and it is a very serious ques- 
tion whether this enormous sum can be wisely added to the 
amount already put into the empty ditch at the Isthmus. 

American letters suffers another loss by the death of Dr. 
T. W. Parsons at Scituate, Mass., on the 3d inst. Dr. 
Parsons was born in 1819, the birth-year of Mr. Lowell. 
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At the age of seventeen, after graduating from the Boston 
Latin School, he visited Italy—a journey which bore fruit 
in the rapid ripening of his literary tastes, and in the 
translation of the first part of the “Inferno,” a piece of 
work of surprising excellence in its skillful fidelity to the 
text. This translation was not completed until 1867. 
Dr. Parsons spent several years in England in the success- 
ful pursuit of his profession, carrying on at the same time 
his literary work and following the bent of his literary 
tastes. His first volume of collected poems, “ Ghetto di 
Roma,” appeared in 1854, the completed translation of 
the “ Inferno” in 1867, “‘ The Old House at Sudbury” in 
1870, “ The Shadow of the Obelisk, and Other Poems” 
in 1872. Another volume, which bore the title of “ The 
Magnolia, and Other Poems,” was printed for private cir- 
culation. Of late years Dr. Parsons had been very much 
interested in a verse-rendering of the collects of the Epis- 
copal Prayer-Book. He was a warm and intelligent friend 
of the drama, and many of his shorter and most popular 
poems were written in connection with dramatic events 
in Boston. His best-known lines are probably those 
addressed to a bust of Dante. Of late years Dr. Parsons 
had been living in Beacon Hill Place, Boston, and spend- 
ing his summers at Scituate and Wayland. He was greatly 
esteemed for his personal qualities no less than for his 


literary gifts. 


The day of disarmament does not seem very near, in 
view of the condition of things in Europe and of the naval 
ship-building in this country, but that it is inevitable is the 
growing belief, not only of the lovers of peace, but of stu- 
dents of economics. The recent International Peace Con- 
gress which met at Berne, Switzerland, did not content 
itself with speeches and resolutions, but formulated a plan 
which is certainly reasonable, and which may serve, not 
only as a type of the tribunal of the future, but in some 
exigencies as a practical means of avoiding war. The Con- 
ference resolved to organize an International Arbitration 
Court, to sit at Berne, and to be appointed by such mem- 
bers of the highest legislative body in each European State 
as accept the principle of arbitration. It is proposed that 
this court of arbitration shall inform each European Parlia- 
ment of the facts relating to international disturbances, 
and, it is inferred, that it shall, in the case of each dispute, 
announce the settlement which, in its view, would be just 
and wise. Such a court as this would, of course, have no 
authority behind it save that of public opinion; but if it 
could be organized by the appointment of men of the 
highest standing, whose individual judgment and character 
would carry weight, its possible usefulness is very evident. 
It would become at once a great moral influence, and its 
action would constantly suggest to Europe the possibility 
of the settlement of international disputes by the better 
methods of civilization now employed to settle all personal 
debates, without invoking the methods of barbarism which 
are still employed to settle international disputes. War is, 
in fact, a historic anachronism; an absurdity which be- 
comes more absurd the more it is contemplated historically. 
Such a court as that proposed by the Peace Congress 
not only would offer constant suggestions of a better way, 
but would serve as an admirable background to throw into 
bold relief the incongruity of war and civilization. 

GENERAL NeEws.—Letters to Berlin from Africa state 
that Emin Pasha is held as a captive by the Arabs at 
the south end of Lake Albert Edward Nyanza. More 
American sealing schooners have been seized in Behring 
Sea by a Russian man-of- war. Commissioner Peck, of 
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the Labor Bureau of New York State, has been arrested 
on a charge of improper official conduct in burning the 
correspondence upon which his tariff report was based ; 
civil proceedings are also being carried on to obtain a 
writ of mandamus to compel Commissioner Peck to dis- 
close the sources of his information. It is rumored 
that France and Russia have made a military convention. 
Letters of acceptance are published from General 
Weaver and General Field, accepting the nominations of 
the People’s party as candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice- Presidency. Louis Kossuth’s ninetieth birthday 
was observed last Sunday in Budapest. The Rev. Dr. 
M. W. Stryker, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, has accepted the presidency of Hamilton College in 
this State. Alexander Berkman, the assailant of Mr. 
H. C. Frick, has been convicted and sentenced to twenty- 
two years’ imprisonment ; he made no defense other than 
to read an incoherent paper on Anarchism. 


The Kindergarten and its Mission 


In the year 1849 the Baroness von Biilow—a noble 
woman in every sense of the word—inquired of her land- 
lady in a little Thuringian town what was happening in 
the place, and was told that, a few weeks before, a stranger 
had settled on a small farm in the neighborhood, who 
played and sang with the village children, and, therefore, 
was commonly known as the “ old fool.”” Some time after, 
on one of her walks, the Baroness met a tall, spare man, 
with long gray hair, leading a company of children, who 
marched in order until they reached the summit of a hill, 
where he played and sang with them. The beautiful sim- 
plicity, imperturbable patience, and lovely spirit of the 
strange teacher, as revealed in his attitude towards his 
pupils, deeply impressed the spectator, who said to her 
companion that this man was perhaps one of those who 
are ridiculed or stoned by their contemporaries, but to 
whom later generations build monuments. This winning 
teacher, with his eccentric methods, had his trial of 
neglect and ridicule, but he lived to be recognized as a 
prophet even by his contemporaries; and to no modern 
man has society built more beautiful monuments than to 
Froebel, the father of the Kindergarten. 

The space surrendered in this issue to the presentation 
and discussion of the kindergarten fairly represents the 
widespread and growing interest in this beautiful prelude 
to the school life of childhood, and in the deep spiritual 
conception of education which lies behind it. Miss Har- 
rison gives us the keynote of Froebel’s nature and work in 
the statement that he was a poet. Childhood is the 
poem of the world—the beautiful and constantly renewed 
prophecy of the completeness and divinity of life. To 
understand childhood, when “heaven lies about us,” to 
teach young children, one must be a poet. Froebel—a 
child in spirit, and therefore one of those to whom the 
kingdom of heaven is always open—comprehended the 
meaning of childhood and its processes of growth. Full of 
a deep sympathy with children, and drawn to them by the 
mysterious affinity of his nature with theirs, he did not 
devise abstract methods or work out an elaborate theoretical 
system ; he turned like a child to nature, and from nature 
he learned how to teach. He saw that the world was a 
great school, and he brought the child into vital and 
loving harmony with it. It should grow in the sunlight, 
with flowers and birds; in unconsciousness quietly drink- 
ing in the great lessons of life and entering into its three- 
fold relations with God, nature, and its fellows. Gathered 
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in the child-garden, the children should learn from “ gifts,” 
“ occupations,” and “ plays,” objectively and by concrete 
illustration, the truths of nature and of life. And this 
fundamental teaching was to be accomplished, not as an 
arbitrary and required exercise, but through that natural, 
spontaneous activity of the nature which we call play. For 
play, in the deeper sense, is not opposed to work, but is 
the very highest form of work. When a man’s work is 
so much a part of himself that it becomes a free activity 
and a joy in itself, it is transformed into play. In this 
sense, in the great garden of nature, unconsciously led on 
from truth to truth, Froebel wou'd guide the child to “the 
realization of a faithful, pure, inviolate, and hence holy 
life.” 

He was a poet in the sense in which the greatest writers 
on the greatest of arts, from Aristotle to Shelley, have 
defined the word : he saw the unity in al] things, and from 
every particular fact he learned the universal truth. He 
detected in his way and time the sublime process of devel- 
opment which gives nature its supreme interest and life 
its highest dignity, and which makes the idea of a divine 
order in the world credible. He grasped life as a whole, 
read history as a continuous revelation, treated the child 
as a living soul, and not as an intellect, a will, and a con- 
science arbitrarily fastened together and to be separately 
educated. And the unity, the progression, and the soul 
that was to be developed and inspired by them, all had 
their source in God. Unity, growth, and God sum up his 
thought of education, and sum all there is of education that 
is really vital and enduring. Froebel’s methods were the 
methods of nature and history. He held fast to realities 
as against abstract theories. “In the development of the 
individual man,” he said, “the history of the spiritual 
develc pnent of the human race is repeated, and the race 
in its totality may be viewed as one human being, ia 
whom there will be found the necessary steps in the devel- 
opment of the individual man.” In the early ages of the 
race the imagination acts with the reason, the fact speedily 
becomes poetry, and poetry takes the form of great 
symbols; myths, stories, legends, mythologies, feed the 
soul by giving the highest thoughts beautiful and concrete 
illustration and expression. Following this histor cal 
order of development, Frocbel addresses the mind of the 
chi'd through a woild of syabols, and imparts to the 
commonest relations and experiences a spiritual suggest- 
iveness, “Make sure of the imagination and you secure 
the character,” is a lesson which Fro: bel learned long 
before the phrase was made. A natural method of train- 
ing the whole nature, as opposed to an arbitrary method 
of educating the intellect—this is the sum of Frocbel's 
system. 

The inspiring power of these ideas—so simple and 
therefore so deep and fruitful—is strikingly illustrated in 
the interest in the kindergarten which is spreading among 
teachers everywhere, For Froebel’s method is not for young 
children alone ; it contains the principles of vital education 
for everyage. It is genuinely religious; itis the enemy of 
routine and pedantry—those pervading vices of much of our 
teaching ; it brings into the school-room the very breath 
and freshness of nature ; it transforms the teacher from a 
drill-master dealing with facts unillumined by principles into 
a revealer of God's world and God’sthought. Everywhere 


teachers are asking for Froebel’s secret ; over the whole 
country, as Mr. A:len reports elsewhere, kindergartens 
are being incorporated into the public school systems ; 
churches are seeing the practical efficiency of the kin- 
dergarten as a method of religious work; and men and 
women interested in the problem of the poor in our 
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great cities are turning to the kindergarten as one of 
the keys to neglected homes. Every kindergarten in a 
crowded tenement district is a glimpse of purity, order, 
cleanliness, and nature to children who have never known 
these things. It isa gospel of service and intelligence to 
the whole neighborhood ; for it presents a daily illustra- 
tion of a beauty and interest in life unknown to the unfor- 
tunates in many a neglected corner. 


The Cholera Panic 


If anger is a short madness, so is fear. Democracy is 
never more unjust and cruel than when it is in a panic; 
and the recent cholera panic, now well over, produced 
both injustice and cruelty. 

As long ago as last spring the newspapers reported the 
march of cholera westward. The health officers of the 
city of New York had abundant warning of its approach; 
they knew that every month hundreds of immigrants 
arrived at the port of New York; they knew, or might 
have known, that such immigrants were likely at any time 
to bring cases of cholera with them ; they knew, or ought 
to have known, that it was indispensable to National safety 
that these immigrants should not be allowed to land and 
scatter the germs of disease throughout the country, and 
could not be kept cooped up in an infected vessel in the 
bay without being doomed to disease and probable death. 
They should have provided at least three months ago a 
place where passengers coming on an infected vessel could 
be safely housed and cared for. Their failure so to do 
showed a lack of foresight which was hardly less than 
criminal. 

But, if that failure was inexcusable, it was their only 
fault. When the infected ship did arrive, they did all that 
a body so ill equipped for such a crisis could do to meet 
and keep at bay the pestilence. The discomfort endured 
by the passengers of the Normannia was very great, and 
at times they were put in serious peril. But it was better to 
inflict inconvenience on four hundred passengers, and even 
threaten them with peril, than it would have been to 
hazard the health of the great metropolis, and with it the 
health of the country. The Board of Health has been 
fighting a battle not for New York City only, but for the 
whole country; and it is entitled to the gratitude of 
the whole country for the vigor of the campaign. At this 
writing it appears probable that the battle has been won. 
The steamship companies will for the present bring no 
more immigrants, and infection is not to be feared from 
the first and second class passengers. Other conditions 
are favorable to the health of the country. New York 
City is exceptionally clean. The authorities are wide 
awake, and are using extraordinary vigilance to prevent 
any spread of the disease. The hot weather is over, and 
though frost is not fatal to cholera as it is to yellow fever, 
cholera does not thrive in cold weather. Sanitary laws 
are better understood than they were thirty years ago, and 
compliance with them affords almost wholesale insurance 
from the disease. Ext simple food; keep clean ; breathe pure 
air; drink boiled water, for boiling kills the cholera germs ; 
avoid alcoholic stimulants, for they prepare the frame for 
disease ; eschew quacks and quack medicines; disbelieve 
the sensational newsp:pers, some of which are not above 
creating a panic if thereby they can extend a market for 
their wares ; be not afraid, for fear predisposes to disease ; 
reflect that cholera does not, in the most pestilential years, 
kill as many as the drink evil kills évery year ; and, finally, 
remember that death must come sooner or later to us all, 
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and is no great calamity when it comes to him who is 
prepared for it. Then go quietly about your daily work, 
sure of this, that the best way to prepare for either life or 
death is by doing your daily duty. 


Ramabai 


We regret to contribute anything to a discussion con- 
-cerning the personal religious faith of any individual ; still 
‘keener is our regret when that individual is a woman, a 
foreigner, and unable, because out of this country, to speak 
for herself. But we have no option but to publish Dr. 
-George F. Pentecost’s reply to the strictures of Mrs. 
Barrows, and we therefore have no option but to accom- 
pany his letter with a simple statement of facts. 

The editor of The Christian Union is personally 
acquainted with Ramabai. She was his guest when she 
was in this country, and he speaks from personal knowl- 
edge in affirming that she was a devout Christian, and 
neither Unitarian nor Orthodox. Asked this question, she 
replied simply, “I do not know; I know nothing about 
‘these theological distinctions ; I only know that I accept 
‘Christ as I find him in the Four Gospels, and that I want 
‘to carry my faith in him to my people in India.” This is 
-our own statement of her faith; the following is her 
own statement of her faith, as it was given to an inquirer 
and printed in 1887: 

**IT meet good Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and Presby- 
“terians, and each one tells me something different about the bible. 
-So it seems to me better to go there myself and find the best I can. 
‘And there I find Christ the Saviour of the world, and to him I give 
my heart. I was baptized when in England, and I commune with all 
Christian people who will allow me to do so. The Apostles’ Creed 
iis my only and sufficient creed. The long creeds and definitions are 
-of no consequence if I fail to do his will according to the light that has 
‘been granted me. I do not profess to be of any particular denomina- 
‘tion, for I would go back to India simply as a Christian. To my 
‘mind it appears that the New Testament, and especially the words of 
Saviour, are a sufficiently elaborate creed. I. believe, as the 
Saviour has told us, and his message through John has come to us, 
-that God is a spirit, is light and love; in his threefold nature he 
creates, illuminates, and pervades the universe ; that Jesus, his Son 
.and servant, the apostle of our faith, was sent by him to be the 
Saviour and leader of his children; that as many as believe on him 
have the right to be the sons of God ; and that the Holy Spirit is our 
_ guide and comforter, the great gift of God through Christ; that there 
is but one Church, and that all who acknowledge Jesus as their 
“Saviour are members of that Church—his body; that all who try hon- 
<estly to follow the light that has been given them, and do the will of 
<aur heavenly Father in the spirit of Christ, will finally be one with 
the Father and the Son, even as the Son is one with the Father.” 

The statement of the difference between the Hindu 
sacred books and the Bible, made at the same time, is 
equally clear, and in our judgment equally admirable and 
accurate : 

“ While I believe whatever is good in the Hindu Scriptures, I still 
believe there is nothing in them that lifts humanity up to God. I 
think it was Christ’s expressed mission to put forth this relation 
between God and man so clearly that it should be helpful to all, and 
enable them to become God-like. While the older Scriptures have 
given us these beautiful precepts of loving, the new dispensation of 

- Christ has given us the grace to carry these precepts into practice, and 
that makes all the difference in the world. The precepts are like a 
steam-engine on the track—beautiful and with great possibilities ; 
‘Christ and his Gospel are the steam, the motive power that can make 

. the engine move.” 


We can scarcely conceive a more beautiful confession 

of a simple faith in Christ than this. It is the primitive 
faith, as it existed before the theological disputes which 
rent the Church and ended in the Nicene Creed; a faith 
founded on the Four Gospels and wrought into the experi- 

. ence of one who is ignorant of ecclesiastical and even of 
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Pauline theology. Unitarians and Trinitarians alike ral- 
lied to support this beautiful soul in her work, based on 
this simple statement of her faith. Her enterprise, like 
herself, was and is catholic, not sectarian. Phillips Brooks 
and Edward Everett Hale shared alike in supporting it. It 
has been officially stated that two-thirds of the officers of 
the Association which support her work are members of 
orthodox churches; but this mathematical fact is an acci- 
dent, not designed. They are all Christians working to- 
gether in a spirit of mutual faith and good will, not in one 
of mutual suspicion and distrust. 

We think that Dr. Pentecost is mistaken in supposing 
that the Association ever forbade Ramabai to read the 
Bible or to pray in her school. At one time a local Ad- 
visory Board was formed in India of native gentlemen, not 
Christians, for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that the 
school was a spontaneous product of Hindu life, not an 
institution imposed upon India by foreigners. This Ad- 
visory Board may have issued a prohibition such as Dr. 
Pentecost reports. But that Board no longer exists; and 
no such prohibition was ever imposed upon Ramabai by 
the American Association, Mrs. Barrows is absolutely 
correct in her quotation from the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Association: ‘‘The matter of religious intercourse 
with her pupils is left entirely to Ramabai’s own honor 
and discretion.” It always has been so left by the Ameri- 
can Association ; and so absolutely that when differences 
of judgment arose upon this and other points between her 
and the local Advisory Board, the American Association 
cabled her, “‘ Be firm. The Association supports you.” 

The Ramabai School is not a missionary enterprise in 
the ordinary and accepted sense of that term. It is not 
its object to make Puritans, or Trinitarians, or Occident- 
als of the pupils. It is planted by a Christian woman, 
and sustained by the contributions of Christian men and 
women, in the faith that if the spirit of Christ is put into 
the hearts of the Hindu women—the spirit so beautifully 
manifested in Ramabai’s creed as reported above—the 
Hindus may with perfect safety be left to formulate their 
own creeds, their own church organizations, and their own 
rituals, without help or hindrance from abroad. 

What changes may have been wrought in Ramabai’s 
simple theology, what deeper Christian experience her 
trials may have brought her, we do not know; but, what- 
ever these changes may be, they are certainly not the con- 
version of a pagan, or even a theist, to Christianity, but 
changes in an already Christian faith and experience 
toward a clearer faith and a deeper experience. 


Avoid Waste of Strength 


This is the season when most men and women find 
themselves possessed of a new capital of strength and 
zeal. They are eager for work and overflowing with 
energy. It is atime of promise, and it is also a time of 
danger. A great deal of energy is wasted, as all other 
precious things are wasted, through lack of intelligence 
and direction. Physical and mental strength are as much 
a trust as any other form of property. They are, indeed, 
the most precious form of property, since they are the only 
property which can be bestowed upon another without 
danger of pauperization or loss of self-respect on the part 
of the receiver. To waste them by multiplying the sources 
through which they are given out, and by failing to con- 
centrate them on things to which they ought to be directed, 
is an offense against one’s self and against society. It is 
an offense, unfortunately, of which a great many of the 
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best people are guilty. At the beginning of the year of 
work, select the lines to which you can give the greatest 
effectiveness, and hold to them with resolute persistence. 
Do not be distracted by the claims of things which interest 
you, but to which you ought not to give your energy. In 
this way good causes and good people often become temp- 
tations. Put out of account, so far as personal help is 
concerned, those things to which you cannot give yourself, 
and concentrate strength, time, and energy on the one, 
two, or three lines of work for which you are fitted and to 
which you are committed. Avoid waste of strength by 
using it with intelligence and by concentrating on a few 


objects. 
R 
The Spectator 


Three objects of interest attracted the Spectator’s footsteps 
to Southwark on a July day: the Tabard Inn, St. Mary Overy’s 
church, and the Marshalsea prison. With all its modern indus- 


tries, its breweries, markets, and hop-factories, Southwark is not 


disappointing to one who seeks to know Old London. It is 
unostentatiously busy, and its streets are thronged, but at every 
step one catches glimpses of the past. 


The little church of St. Saviour’s, or St. Mary Overy, is hidden 
away among commonplace buildings, and half buried under 
raised streets, so that one must approach it by winding and cir- 
cuitous ways. Of a half-dozen persons interrogated, the Spec 
tator could find no one to give him trustworthy directions for 
. reaching it. Consulting faithful Baedeker, St. Saviour’s appeared 
“Pl, R. 38, III,” three red blocks from the blue river; and, with 
a mental vow to trust hereafter no one but himself and Baedeker 
in his travels, the Spectator made his way down some steps, 
through various impossible places, and came to the gray old 
church facing an unpleasantly fragrant fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket. But, however much that is distracting may inclose it, the 
church is wrapped in a mantle of peace. The busy hum of 
trade may go on; St. Saviour’s quietly rests and guards her dead. 
The architectural merit of the church lies mainly in its beau- 
tiful and well-preserved Early English choir, transept, and Lady 
Chapel, and even the verger ignores the claims of the more 
modern portions of the building. There is a beautiful altar 
screen, built by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and his emblem, the pelican, appears in 
various places. The Lady Chapel, used in the time of Bloody 
Mary as the consistory court of Gardiner, then Bishop of Win- 
chester, was the scene of many religious trials, and here brave 
John Rogers and Bishop Hooper were condemned to the stake. 


The Spectator has interviewed many a stiff effigy in the course 
of his travels, but for unparalleled discomfort and rigidity awards 
the palm to the image of John Gower, the poet, a large contrib- 
utor to this church, which witnessed his marriage to Alice 
Groundolf. A single book is not a comfortable pillow, but under 
Gower’s head are three, representing his three best-known works, 
and the spiky elbows, stiffly uplifted hands, and general air of 
being most uncomfortably placed may be wholly due to this 
same hard pillow. An old tablet once hung by this tomb on 
which was inscribed, “ Whosoever prayeth for the soul of John 
Gower, he shall, as oft as he doth, have an M anda D days of 
pardon,” 

Edmund Shakespeare, the young brother of the poet, who 
died at the age of twenty-seven, rests near by, and the Spectator 
stood by the tomb feeling sure that the great poet himself must 
often have stood in the same place and grieved for his brother. 
John Fletcher and Philip Massinger are entombed near, and not 
far away sleeps that gentle, modest Bishop Launcelot Andrews, 
beloved of kings and queens, “ meritissimum lumen orbis Chris- 
tiani,” the manuscript of whose “ Manual of Private Devotion,” 
composed in his old age, is said to have been constantly wet 
with his tears, Many another monument commemorates a name 
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well known in its time, no doubt, but long forgotten, since Fame 
did not write it in her magic letters. 
One enterprising ancient has determined to wrest a tribute 
from posterity, and at the same time contribute to his posthumous 
revenue, in an unexampled manner. This old Dr. Lockyer did 
not purpose to have his good deeds lost to the world, and though 
he left it in the days of the Restoration, his quaint recumbent 
effigy and preposterous epitaph attract the attention of every 
visitor to St. Saviour’s, and must continue to compel attention so 
long as the church is preserved : 


Here Lockyer lies interred: enough his name 
Speakes, who hath few competitors in fame. 


His virtues and his PILLS are soe well knowne, 
That envy can’t confine them under stone. 
This verse is lost, his PILLS embalm him safe 
To future times without an epitaph. 
Another curious memorial is inscribed in the south aisle on the 
tomb of a certain Miss Barbour : 


Such grace the King of Kings bestowed upon her 
That now she lives with him, a Maid of Honour. 


Tradition asserts that St. Saviour’s was founded by one Mary 
Overy, Mary of the Ferry, a poor ferrywoman, in the days when 
no bridge yet spanned the Thames, who devoted her hard earn- 
ings to this purpose. Other traditions exist, less romantic, and 
of equal authority. 

But the Spectator reluctantly leaves the old church to itself, 
lest the shadows should fall before he has finished his rambles 
in Southwark. Up the longjborough High Street the Canter- 
bury pilgrims once took their way to the shrine of St. Thomas 
& Becket, of Canterbury. Here are countless dilapidated old 
inns, any one of which might easily date back to Chaucer’s time, 
and it is only by careful search that the old Tabard is discovered. 
Fifteen years ago an old inn, rebuilt after the fire of 1676 to 
take the place of that which sheltered the pilgrims “ that toward 
Canterbury wolden ryde,” was still standing, and the present 
structure has been so carefully modeled after it that the pilgrim 
of to-day is taken back, as he gazes, to fourteenth-century days 
when the famous “ nine and twenty ” of “ sondry folk ” planned 
their pious journey. And just such lofty, narrow, gabled roofs, 
and galleries with wooden balustrades and stone pillars, may be 
seen by entering any one of a half-dozen alleyways leading to 
the courtyard of inns by the wayside, either above or below the 
Tabard. And here the Spectator saw quaint, clumsy carts 
laden with merchandise, and other traveling equipage which 
might easily belong to the Canterbury pilgrims. 

® 

Another old inn beyond Guy’s Hospital, stil), as in Dickens's 
day, called the “ White Hart,” shows the veritable gallery from 
which the Landlady addressed Sam Weller on the memorable 
occasion of the elopement of Mr. Alfred Jingle and Miss Wardle. 
The Boots is busy with his blacking for some stray traveler as 
he was then, and he may be a lineal descendant of the illustri- 
ous Mr. Pickwick’s serving-man. There is a flavor of old- 
time theology about Southwark, for here in a little chapel on 
Zoar Street John Bunyan used to utter burning words, and 
the good Baxter often preached at a church on Park Street. 

But the Marshalsea and Little Dorrit! The old gaol no 
longer exists, though its site is pointed out near St. George’s. 
Its outer front has been transformed into a prosaic butter-shop, 
and, says Dickens, who revisited the spot many years after his 
story had been told, “ wandering down a certain Angel Court 
leading to Bermondsey ” brings one to Marshalsea Place, and 
“whoever goes into Marshalsea Place, turning out of Angel 
Court, leading to Bermondsey, will find his feet on the very pav- 
ing-stones of the extinct Marshalsea prison, will see its narrow 
yard,” little altered, and will look upon the rooms where the 


’ debtors lived. And it is quite difficult for the Spectator to 


believe that the story of a sweet, unselfish life existed only in the 
author’s fancy, for all about these old courts and by the old gate. 
way he seems to hear voices saying, “ There goes Little Dorrit, 
the Child of the Marshalsea, God bless her !” 


‘ 
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The Spread of the Kindergarten in Our Public Schools 


By Louis H. Allen 


Editor of the “ Kindergarten News,” Buffalo, N. Y. 


> iene) iE progress of the kindergarten in con- 
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nection with public instruction in this 
country since its introduction in 1873 
has been, everything considered, remark- 
able, and the increased impetus of the 
past two or three years is highly grati. 
fying to those who are watching this 
movement. I have just received letters from some forty 
superintendents of public instruction in cities which have 
adopted the kindergarten in part or whole into their public 
schools. The enthusiasm and unreserved indorsement 
given, the universal desire for its extension and acknowl- 
edgment of its popularity with parents, citizens, school 
boards, and teachers, all go to prove that its incorpora- 
tion into the public school has been a complete success. 

A statement kindly furnished by Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Ejucation, indicates that 
there are over soo public kindergartens in this country 
at the present time, 277 of which he has verified as having 
725 teachers and 21,066 pupils, and from this it is reason- 
able to assume that there are about 35 000 children erjoy- 
ing the advantages of public kindergartens in the United 
States. 

This makes a good showing as compared with the 
private kindergartens, of which he has verified 724, with 
1,517 teachers and 29,000 pupils, and es'imates that there 
are over 2500 private kindergartens, making a total, in 
round num.-ers, of 3,000 kindergartens altogether. 

The first public kindergarten in this country was estab- 
lished in the city of St. Louis, through the united efforts of 
Dr. William T. Harris, then Superintendent of its schools, 
and Miss Susan E. Blow, who has been one of the fore- 
most leaders of the cause in this country. 

Representatives from other cities have studied the St. 
Louis work, and one after another they have fallen into 
line, until now there are over one hundred cities having 
kindergartens in connection with their public schools, 
including Boston with thirty-three, Providence foyr, Hart- 
ford three, Philadelphia sixty-three, Albany seventeen, 
Grand Rapids three, Milwaukee twenty-eight, Muskegon 
eight, St. Louis eighty-six, St. Paultwenty, San Diego five, 
and Los Angeles thirteen. 

While the progress of the kindergarten in our public 
schools is largely a matter of statistics, there are several 
aspects most interesting to consider. The public school 
aims to deal only with the head ; the kindergarten deals with 
the heart, head, and hand; and, whereas the public school 
teacher’s almost exclusive aim is to educate by the unyield- 
ing s)stem provided, the kindergarten teacher ever strives 
to develop the heart and build character as the true foun- 
dation of correct education, manhood, and womanhood. 
The kindergarten /rains, the school ‘f<aches. The one 
makes lasting impressions by bringing the children into 
direct contact with nature and its prime forms, while the 
other offers, asa substitute, books about them. The kinder- 
garten opens and unfolds child nature, produces individu- 
ality, and the child learns by doing and by actual contact, 
The school represses spontaneity and produces stereo- 
typed minds. ‘The kindergarten alone arouses the child's 
faculties of observation and perception and stimulates his 
reasoning powers. The kindergarten allows freedom of 
action so long as no other child’s freedom is infringed. 

By songs. games, gifts, occupations, and talks the child 
is instructed and placed in the right attitude towards the 
things and circumstances which are a part of its life. 

In all these the kindergarten is the opposite of the pub- 
lic school, and this has caused prejudice, skepticism, and 
even bitter opposition, although, with the present light and 
understanding, all this is rapidly vanishing. 

Another ground for opposition to the kindergarten has 
been that it undertakes the spiritual training of children, 


while the public school does not. It does not teach 
dogmas, but underlying spiritual truths, brotherly love and 
co-operation, by actual practice of them each day in the 
kindergarten. This is the distinctive feature of Fro bel's 
method, that it develops the threefold nature, and, above 
all, the moral and social sides. The two things which 
stand to-day as the real barriers to the adoption cf the 
kindergarten system into our public schools generally are: 
First, legislative restriction, which in almost every State 
arbitrarily fixes the minimum school age at five or six 
years. It is admitted by the educators of to day that this 
is a mistake, and that public instruction should begin at 
three years of age, and we may soon hope to scre this 
obstacle overcome. Second, the item of expense and lack 
of proper accommodations in our school buildings for kin- 
dergartens, as no provision has been made in the erection 
of school buildings, and most of them are overcrowded, 
especially in our growing cities, where it is often with diffi- 
culty that even the present demands can be met. Tohis is 
a truly serious difficulty to overcome. Where kinder- 
gartens are most needed is usually where the financial 
burden is heaviest and increasing. 

The kindergarten must come, however, at any cost, and 
the fact that the school life of a child is materially short- 
ened by the addition of kindergarten training will eventually 
compensate. 

The adoption of the kindergarten as a means of temper- 
ance and social reform by benevolent and charitable 
organizations, the rapid extension of private kindergartens, 
and the recommendation of and demand for early training 
for children by the thinking classes in this country, all 
conspire to hasten its general incorporation into our public 
schools. 

If we are to maintain a public system of education, how 
can we rationally exclude children from three to six years 
of age when it is abundantly proven that this is the period 
when the habits of thought, morality, and industry are 
being formed for life? One prominent educator has said 
that what the child learns between the ages of three and 
six is more vital and has more influence on his entire life 
than a grammar or high school education can possibly 
have. The fact that few mothers can and do properly guide 
their children at this age, either from lack of time, knowl- 
edge, discipline, or inclination, and that special training 
and materials are necessary for the proper development of 
children by Froebel’s method, which is the only one that 
has ever been successfully put into practice, is generally 
recognized, and is another strong argument for the estab- 
lishment of public kindergartens which shall be open to 
every child in America. 

Another very important phase in connection with the 
public school is the trainjng of kindergarten teachers. 
Great injury has been done, and the cause much imrpeded, 
by inferior kindergartners. A true kindergartner must 
have “the spirit of the master ’”’—Froebel—must love 
chi'dren, and be carefully trained for this most sacred and 
important of all departments of teaching. 

In St. Louis and some other cities training-classes are 
maintained by the Department of Public Instruction, with 
a trainer in charge; the young lady pupils get the practice 
by assisting in the kindergartens mornings and receiving 
instruction in theory afternoons. This arrangement secures 
a course of training free to the pupils, yet furnishes the 
public kindergartens its assistants without the piyment of 
Salaries. This is not ideal, as graduated assistants are 
more efficient, but it is a practical arrangement, and con- 
siderably lessens the cost of maintaining these kinder- 
gartens, which at this stage is very material. 

Muskegon, Mich., has taken the lead in this department 
by the erection of a fine building designed especially for 
the use of its training class and the establishment of @ 
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model kindergarten therein for the observation and prac- 
tice of its pupils. This necessitates the employment of 
paid assistants in its public kindergartens, which should 
raise its standard and secure to pupils better conditions, 
and should give a higher grade of graduates. 

The work of free kindergarten associations, of which 
there are now over eighty, is one of the greatest factors 
working for the introduction and extension of the kinder- 
garten in our public schools. They educate public senti- 
ment, disseminate information and literature, influence 
school boards and city officials, and demonstrate the prac- 
tical advantages of the system by maintaining free kinder- 
gartens through private subscriptions and then securing 
their introduction into the local schools. 

New York City has just responded to this influence, and, 
after many years of lethargy, has been aroused by the New 
York Kindergarten Association to the necessity of meeting 
this demand of modern civilization. Buffalo is being edu- 
cated, and public sentiment is growing rapidly, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that its Common Council has granted 
an appropriation for salaries of kindergartners under it$ 
free association, St. Paul has just decided to open twenty 
public kindergartens, induced by the earnest endeavor of 
an association. Minneapolis has just formed an associa- 
—- will not rest until its public schools are also sup- 
plie 

So the circle is widening, each step forward making the 
next one easier and bringing us nearer a National adop- 
tion of Froebel’s system, which is destined to permeate the 
higher departments of education, even to the university, 
and then “the whole boy” and the whole man will be 
cared for, soul, mind, and body. 


The Philosophy of the Kindergarten 


By Angeline Brooks 


Froebel, the founder of the Kindergarten, announced as 
the basis of his system an educational law which he 
called the /aw of unity. The first chapter of his “ Educa- 
tion of Man,” entitled “ Groundwork of the Whole,” opens 
with these words : “ [n all things there lives and reigns an 
eternal law. ... This all-controlling law is necessarily 
based on all-pervading, energetic, living, self-conscious, 
and hence eternal Unity. . . . This Unity is God. All 
things have come from the Divine Unity, from God, and 
have their origin in the Divine Unity, in God, alone. God 
is the sole Source of all things. In all things there lives 
and reigns the Divine Unity, God. . . .”? 

Froebel declared that it was the application of this 
eternal law, here traced to its Source, which gave him the 
right to call his method a system. He spoke of it under 
different terms, as the law of the connection of opposites, 
the law of development, the law of balance, the law of 
contrasts and their connections, as well as the law of 
unity, and declared that the whole meaning of his educa- 
tional scheme rested upon this law alone. Other great 
minds have recognized the operation of the same law, and 
it is towards the consideration of the underlying unity of 
all things that all modern thought tends, whether in the 
realm of religion, of science, or of philosophy. It is seen 
that all things are from God, that all things have relation 
to man, and that therefore all must have relation to one 
another. Emerson gives expression to the satisfaction 
which the human mind experiences in the contemplation 
of this truth when he says, “‘ The day of days, the great 
day of the feast of life, is that in which the inward eye 
opens to the unity of things.” 

An extended reference to the law of unity in its uni- 
versal application is not pertinent to the purpose of this 
paper, but it is hoped that a correct apprehension of the 
idea involved in the term in its application to education 
may be gained by a brief consideration of the underlying 
principles of Froebel’s philosophy. 

The term education, as Froebel uses it, contains the 


! The quotations in this article from the “ Education of Man” are from 
Hailmann’s translation. 
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central idea of his system, for, recognizing “the ident ty 
of the cosmic laws with the Jaws of our mind,” and seeing 
that the operations of nature are always in orderly evolu- 
tions, he defines education to be a process of development. 
This thought is contained in the word kindergarten (child- 
garden), for, as the wise gardener seeks to give each plant 
the best conditions for unfolding the divine thought which 
it contains, so the kindergarten demands for each human 
being, created for freedom in the image of God, the oppor- 
tunity to develop his inborn possibilities, spontaneously 
and freely, in accordance with the eternal law. The limit- 
ing, repressing, dwarfing methods of mere instruction, which 
prescribe for all alike, and which regard the human mind 
as merely a receptacle to be filled, have no place in the 
new education. Admitting that at present the schools are 
far from making vital, in actual practice, the developing 
method, it is encouraging and inspiring to note that the 
tendency of the most advanced educational thought is in 
this direction. 

“ The object of education,” says Froebel, “is the real- 
ization of a faithful, pure, inviolate, and hence holy life.” 
Enlarging upon this idea, he says: “ Education should lead 
and guide man to a clearness concerning himself and in 
himself, to peace with nature, and to unity with God; 
hence it should lift him to a knowledge of himself and of 
mankind, to a knowledge of God and of nature, and to the 
pure and holy life to which such knowledge leads.” How 
far present educational methods are from attaining the 
results required by this standard, our criminal records, our 
juvenile asylums, our State prisons, and the general dis- 
orders of society testify. Such results can be reached only 
through that unification of life, everywhere spoken of in 
Froebel’s writings, which involves all man’s relationships 
—to God, to nature, and to humanity—and wh'ch necessi- 
tates the education of the whole human being—his head, 
his heart, and his hand—in uninterrupted continuity of 
development from the earliest infancy. 

No language can be too strong to express the emphasis 
which Froebel places upon the need of religious educa- 
tion. In one place he says, “ All education which is not 
founded upon the Christian religion is one-sided, defective, 
and fruitless ;” again, he says, “ The object and end of all 
education is the union of the individual soul with God.” 
This idea is pervasive of all his writings; itis the central 
thought of the whole. 

Recognizing the interdependence of different planes of 
spiritual activity, Froebel sees social education to be essen- 
tial to true religious culture. In fact, he traces the relig- 
ious and the social instinct to the same source, and finds 
in the child’s love of companionship—in his desire to find 
some being in loving response to himself—the germ of all 
religious feeling. A guiding thought in Froebel’s philoso- 
phy is the idea of the organic relation of the individual to 
the race. He says: “Inthe development of the individual 
man the history of the spiritual development of the race 
is repeated, and the race in its totality may be viewed as 
one human being, in whom there will be found the neces- 
sary steps in the development of individual man.” That 
humanity is a living organism, whose members are vitally 
related to each other, is acknowledged in common language 
in such expressions as “the body of the people,” “the 
popular voice,” “common consent ;” and the analogy be- 
tween the development of the race and that of the individ- 
ual is recognized in such terms as “ the infancy of the race,” 
“this age of the world,” “the development of humanity.” 
That the human being needs practical social education is 
shown by the discords which result from violations of the 
laws governing human society. The first social life of the 
child is that of the family, which Froebel would have cher- 
ished and fostered most tenderly ; but at an early age there 
comes the necessity for a wider companionship than the 
home circle affords, and the kindergarten, which is pre- 
eminently a place of social education, offers itself to meet 
the needs of this important stage of development. Edward 
Everett Hale says, “ The great idea of the present century 
is the fogetherness of the human race.” 

Considering man in his relation to nature, the first and 
most obvious thought is that of his body, which is formed 
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of the elements of the material world and is subject to the 
same chemical laws, and upon the healthy condition of 
which right living on the higher planes of thought and 
affection so largely depends; but a deeper thought than 
this underlies the expressions “a knowledge of nature,” 
‘peace with nature,” which Froebel includes in his state- 
ment of the object of education, quoted above. In nature 
he sees the “embodied thoughts of God,” and it is to 
nature as a book of God that he would lead the child. 
The interpretation of the book of nature he finds in its 
symbolisms of spiritual truth. His words are: “ All natural 
phenomena are signs of spiritual truth to which they give 
expression: thus they may be called symbols.” In this 
correspondence between spiritual truth and its natural 
symbol Froebel sees a grand illustration of the law of unity, 
and most earnestly he urges upon educators the obligation 
to applyit. He says: “Itis quite a different thing whether 
we look upon concrete things and facts as merely material 
things and facts, serving this or that outward purpose, or 
contemplate them as the outward forms of spiritual con- 
tents, the intermedia of higher truths and higher knowl- 
edge. In this sense the material world is a symbol of the 
spiritual world, and it is in this sense that education needs 
to use it, especially in leading the child to the ultimate 
cause of all things—God.” In the technical kindergarten 
gifts and occupations Froebel presents what may be called 
a primer of the book of nature. These gifts and occupa- 
tions he bases upon three typical forms—the sphere, the 
cube, and the cylinder—in which he sees the whole ma- 
terial universe epitomized and symbolized. These three 
forms taken together embody the law of unity, and in 
their use in the true kindergarten that law is always ob- 
served, in sequences of thought and of work. 

Hitherto school education has been one-sided, confining 
itself chiefly to the intellect, and making little provision 
for the cultivation of the heart or the training of the hand. 
In fact, although claiming to give attention to good morals, 
the schools, in their systems of marks and distinctions, 
have had a powerful influence in exactly the opposite 
direction, fostering untruthfulness, self-seeking, jealousy, 
dishonesty in its worst forms, and tending to defeat even 
the one end chiefly sought; for the painstaking but slow 
child, seeing the honors of the school bestowed upon his 
- more gifted but possibly less faithful companion, becomes 
discouraged and indifferent, while the prize pupil, who 
has worked, not in joy and freedom, from the love of 
knowledge, but, as he unblushingly confesses, for marks, 
is thereby dwarfed and crippled intellectually as well as 
morally. 

Against the self-seeking system of the schools the kin- 
dergarten protests in the most practical manner, for all its 
methods are adapted to develop feelings of kindness, of 
helpfulness, of sympathy with and of respect for others. 
No one is encouraged to do better than another, but each 
is stimulated to do his best. Right feeling is necessary for 
true thinking ; it is only when the heart is joyous that the 
intellect does its best work. The child depressed by dis- 
couragement, burdened with fear, wounded by injustice, 
or hungry for love, does not thrive either intellectually or 
morally, and the first aim of the kindergarten is to see that 
he is happy. 

But right feelings, without means of expression, are mere 
sentiments; they must take definite and tangible shape 
before they can be of any value, either to the subject of 
them or to another; and the crowning excellence of Froe- 
bel’s system—that which gives it practical value—is found 
in its industries ani activities, its manual work and repre- 
sentative play, through which, by actual doing, the loving 
thought is expressed. One application of the law of unity 
is seen in the fact that the industries of the kindergarten 
are the industries of the race in miniature—working in clay, 
building, weaving, sewing, etc.—all leading out into the life 
of the world. But it is not from considerations of their 
use in the activities of practical life, important as these 
may be, that Froebel lays such emphasis upon the indus- 
tries of the child. He sees that man in his best develop- 
ment is necessarily a creative being, and he urges a higher 
application of the law of unity in the reasons which he 
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gives for the encouragement of creative activity. He says: 
“The Spirit of God hovered over chaos, and moved it; 
and stones and plants, beasts and man, took form and 
separate being and life. God created man in his own 
image ; therefore man should create and bring forth like 
God. His spirit, the spirit of man, should hover over the 
shapeless, and move it, that it may take shape and form, a 
distinct being and life of its own. This is the high mean- 
ing, the deep significance, the great purpose of work and 
industry, of productive and creative activity.” 

It is only through doing that the human being can be 
developed—can realize his own possibilities—can be him- 
self ; and he must see himself objectively in some product of 
his own activity before he can know himself. With what 
feelings of satisfaction and self-respect, with what a sense 
of his own dignity and importance, the little child of the 
kindergarten exclaims, as he holds up some finished piece 
of work, “See what I have made!” “See what I did 
myself !” 

The seed sown by Froebel more than sixty years ago is 
bearing fruit. Character-building the end of education, and 
the training of the hand an indispensable means to that 
end, are two thoughts now prominently before our leading 
educators. 

In regard to the training of the hand, the question of the 
schools now is, not, Shall we encourage it? but, What 
industries can be introduced, and in what way ? 

The most difficult part of the problem—that of providing 
work suitable for the youngest children—was solved by 
Froebel himself. It is left to his followers to devise 
occupations adapted to the schools and suited to the needs 
of our times. 

A recognition of the importance of infancy for educa- 
tional purposes is one of the peculiar features of Froebel’s 
system. “Life,” he says, “is one continuous whole, and 
all the stages of development are but links in the great 
chain of existence ; and since nothing is stronger than its 
weakest part, it is essential that the first link, babyhood, 
be made firm enough to bear the strain of future life.” 
Practical as he always is, Froebel shows in “ The Mother 
Play and Nursery Songs ””—a book worthy of the most 
careful study of all mothers—how this first link in the chain 
of life may be strengthened. ‘Two thoughts, each involv- 
ing the idea of unity, furnish the key to this book; they 
are, the relation of the germ stage of life to all other 
stages, and the symbolism of material things. 

It is through the activity of play—the only activity in 
which the child is free and joyous—that the ends sought 
in the kindergarten are attained, and the school finds 
work made easy when it is done in the play spirit. 


Frederic Froebel, the Poet 
By Elizabeth Harrison 


Much has been written concerning the industrial, the 
educational, and even the psychological value of the kin- 
dergarten system ; but the highest phase of Froebel’s work 
is sometimes overlooked, or misunderstood. We must 
comprehend him as a poet, in the deepest meaning of that 
word, if we are to understand the most universal and sig- 
nificant part of his system. ; 

No one will deny his practical ability. Each new insight 
was tested over and over again upon the children of 
Keilhau, Blankenburg, Liebenstein, and Marienthal, before 
he formulated it into a theory. Nearly half a century of 
experience preceded the publication of the principles of 


-his system. Certainly no one who has ever completed the 


kindergarten “schools of hand-work ” can doubt his careful 
working out of the practical side of his idea. So simple 
and complete did he make the details that the humblest 
peasant mother about him could learn the technique of 
the kindergarten sufficiently to give it to her child, 
although she might but dimly comprehend the lary 
which made it a source of spiritual and intellectual devel- 
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opment, as well as a means of teaching the child how to 
use his hands and eyes. 

No one who has studied the kindergarten system ever 
undervalues Froebel as a scientist. His whole life was 
spent in close contact with nature. Much of his work is 
based upon the realization of the unity of the laws which 
govern the growth of nature and those which govern the 
growth of man. 

His psychology was the deepest and truest which has 
yet been reached by students of the human mind. His 
educational axiom, uttered and re-uttered, and illustrated 
by every phase of his work, was, “ Do nothing unrelatedly 
with the child.” The latest researches of modern psychol- 
ogy disclose to us this central truth, that only that which 
is related remains in the mind. 

But, over and above all these phases of his work, are we 
to study this great apostle of childhood as a poet, in the 
true, high sense, that of seeing the universal in the particu- 
lar, of embodying in symbolic form the great truths of the 
universe. It was this strong poetic insight into the real 
meaning of life which kept him joyous and fresh and young 
to the end. He who heard God’s voice in nature, who 
read God’s message in the simplest things about him, 
who beheld God’s image in the poorest village child with 
whom he came into contact, knew not the “shades of the 
prison-house ” of mere material facts which, alas! close 
about too many of us. He saw all things by the light of 
eternity. 

‘ We can only hope to understand him when we, too, 
have learned to see the divine in the commonplace, to 
comprehend God’s messages in his symbols. Therefore 
the most important part of the kindergarten system is 
the study of the right use of symbols, by means of 
which we can bring universal truths in particular forms to 
children. 

Froebel’s much-talked-of book for mothers is a striking 
illustration of the value of this form of teaching. It throws 
back into embodied form the greatest truths of life, with 
which each soul should become familiar, and which our 
analytic age has struggled in vain to give in abstract form 
to humanity. The myth, or symbol, has been through all 
time the great educator of the race. This is why the great 
poets have influenced mankind more than the abstract 
philosophers. This is why the legends and folk-lore of 
early races have been handed down through the ages. 
They have contained the essential insight of their day. 

Even as Dante pictured to mankind by means of sym- 
bols, as no priest or prelate had ever done, the enormity 
of sin, the terrible struggle of repentance, the glorious 
happiness of redemption, so Froebel imaged to the child, 
by means of symbols, each phase of life which he must 
comprehend in order that he might grow into vigorous, 
just, and pure manhood. 

Let me illustrate his wonderful power in the use of sym- 
bols. The restless, spontaneous tossing of the infant’s limbs 
became to his poetic mind a symbol of the restless, un- 
trained, and unconscious power which lies in each being. 
The way in which the mother instinctively strengthened 
and directed her infant into conscious, definite use of his 
muscles revealed the law by which all power was to be 
trained. The mother’s intuitive efforts to teach her child 
to sit alone, even at the risk of falling, was to him sym- 
bolic of the great law by which all self-reliance must be 
learned. The wind which turned the weather-vane upon the 
church tower was a symbol of all unseen forces which control 
the visible things of the world. The little bowl of bread 
and milk which had disappeared from the child’s sight, 
but had been transformed into blood within his body, was 
used by Froebel as a symbol of that great law of trans- 
formation and continuation by which alone the universe 
can be logically explained. The child was taught to love 
the never-varying clock, which is a symbol of steadfast law 
that must govern his life instead of uncertain impulse. 
The men mowing the grass in the meadow, the maid milk- 
ing the cow in the barnyard, the domestic churning the 
butter, the baker preparing the rolls for baby’s supper, 
served as symbols of that great chain of interdependence 
of all mankind, so sadly misunderstood in these days of 
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strife between capital and labor. The bird’s nest found 
in the deep grass of a neighboring field was made to 
picture to the child the tenderness of family life and love. 
The grimy blacksmith welding and molding the spoon 
with which the child was to take his nourishment pro- 
claimed to this poetic mind not only the dignity of all 
useful labor, but the great transforming power of fire, itself 
a symbol of intensity. The fingers of the baby’s chubby 
hand were made to symbolize the various and distinctive 
grades of human society. And quite significant is it that 
the farmer is represented by the thumb, the royal family 
by the weak and almost useless ring finger, and the help- 
lessness of childhood is embodied in the little finger. Not 
only was the great civic world of trade-life about the child 
brought near to him by means of such symbolic songs as 
that of the carpenter at work all the long day transform- 
ing the crude material of nature into forms for man’s 
use and pleasure, but the important relationship of the 
State to the individual was beautifully symbolized, and in- 
a form loved by all children. This relationship, so diffi- 
cult to explain to a child, is symbolized by the heroic 
figure of the knight on horseback—imaging the superiority 
of intelligence over mere brute force, the realization of 
which gave rise to the ethical institution of the State. It 
also historically honors the class of men who first yielded 
private gain for public good. 

Highest and most beautiful of all the symbols by means 
of which Froebel sought to impress upon the childish mind 
the glorious truths of time and eternity is the use of light 
as a symbol of God. Taken as it was from the early races. 
of mankind, it shows strikingly Froebel’s use of the race- 
development in the development of the child. What can 
be more significant than that this unapproachable yet ever 
near source of life, warmth, hope, health, and happi- 
ness should bring a dawning comprehension of the mys- 
terious, all-powerful, ever-living, and ever-loving Father of 
the universe ! 

His book for mothers is full of just such beautiful sym- 
bols. One can readily see from this why the kindergart- 
ner turns with eager interest to the added study of Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, the great poets of the 
world, each of whom taught mankind by means of sym- 
bols the solution of many of life’s deepest problems. It is 
not until this phase of Froebel’s work is understood that 
he will be placed, where he deserves to be, among the great 
masters of the race whom criticism cannot lessen, whom 
time will not alter. 


Chicago, 
A Day in a Kindergarten 
By Nora A. Smith 


Chipman Alley, commonly called “Chippy” Alley, is 
not an attractive spot in which to live. Considered as a 
residence property, it is too narrow for dignity, too crowded 
for comfort, too noisy for repose, too odoriferous for health, 
and too dirty by half. 

The society of “Chippy” Alley is best seen at long 
range, unless the philanthropist desires to study some strik- 
ing examples of the miseries of poverty, the results of 
drink and brutality, and the effects of dirt and under- 
feeding. Yet even amid these dingy and squalid sur- 
roundings bright blossoms unfold, and a flower sweeter 
than little Dagmar never grew in a castle hall. Here she 
is now at No. 5%, a rosy, blue-eyed, fair-haired little 
maiden, on tiptoe with eagerness to be washed and dressed, 
for mother has promised to take her to the kindergarten 
again today. Mother has been ailing for some time, and 
though she has successfully struggled with the family 
washing, has cooked the family meals, made the beds, 
swept, scrubbed, mended, and sent the older children to 
school, yet her strength has not been adequate to taking 
Dagmar to the kindergarten. And Dagmar, too, though 
only five years old, is so helpful, and such an adept in 
“ minding” the baby! Her little fingers, trained for two 


years in divers small industries, can draw pictures and 
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-designs, or fold all manner of attractive objects for baby’s 
amusement, while her store of merry songs and rhymes 
seldom fails to charm away the clouds from his brow. 

Yet this small helper must be dispensed with to day, for 
Miss Helen called last night to ask after Mrs. Lindstrom’s 
health and to say she could not really spare Dagmar any 
longer, for this was Thanksgiving week, and she was losing 
-all the preparations. 

Now the fair maid of “Chippy” Alley is ready, and 
Sweet as a Danish rose, and Mrs. Lindstrom calls up-stairs 


— = 


that she will take Dinny to the kindergarten if Mrs. Mc- 
Gilligan vishes. She has strong reasons for thinking that 
Mrs. McGilligan will so wish, for The McGilligan came 
-home last night much more in spirits than was desirable, 
and a dark bruise on his wife’s forehead this morning tells 
its own pathetic tale. 

“Yes, ye kin take Dinny, and thank ye, Mis’ Lind- 
strom, for I ain’t feelin’ well the day ;” and Dinny comes 
sidling down-stairs, one foot foremost, as is the manner of 
nurslings in all ranks of society. 

Mrs. Lindstrom walks rather heavily this morning, with 
Dinny hanging to her skirt, Dagmar to her hand, and the 
baby on her left arm, and she is glad to meet Miss Helen 
at the kindergarten corner. This bright and breezy young 
person promptly disentangles Dinny, pats the baby, takes 
Dagmar’s hand, and trips up the street, followed by a 
retinue of gallant cavaliers, each anxious to “bring” her 
basket or her book. Two or three members of this band 
are chosen as Helpers—among these Dinny McGilligan— 
and the rest trot along to the playground. 
~+ The Helpers enter the kindergarten room, each doffing 
his cap promptly, and await Miss Helen’s behests. 

What a bright, cheery room it is, and how altogether 
delightful it must seem to the childish eyes that look upon 
it! It is large, airy, bright with sunshine, all its windows 
filled with blooming plants, its walls and woodwork painted 
in harmonious tones, gay covers on sofa, tables, and piano, 
flowers everywhere in pretty vases, a spotted rocking-horse 
with sweeping mane and tail galloping wildly in the 
corner, a doll asleep in her dainty cradle, and pictures 
everywhere. 

Easy to see that it is a children’s paradise, for tables and 
chairs are low and pictures so hung that small people can 
examine them without injuring the cervical vertibre. 

Around the entire room, at the head of a dado of straw 
matting, runs a softly colored series of animal pictures, 
just the right height to be appreciated and often stroked 
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and patted by admiring fingers and showered with kisses 
by baby lips. | 

Under Miss Helen's orders, Dinny and his little friends 
moisten the sand in the sand box, give the canary his 
morning tub, water the plants in the window, and carry to 
each class table its appropriate work. . 

Now it is nine o'clock, the line forms on the playground, 
and, to the sound of lively music, the Liliputian army comes 
marching in. A brief halt is called in the hall, that hands 
may be inspected, hair smoothed, apron-strings tied, Junch- 
eons put away, and small 
coats removed, and then, 
with shining morning 
faces, every body enters. 

Dagmar is leading the 
march to-day, head erect, 
shoulders back, whole 
body instinct with re- 
sponsibility. for it is un- 
derstood by all that the 
leader must be a pat- 
tern of good works— 
scarcely a sine gua non 
in selecting leaders in 
later years, perhaps, but 
firmly insisted upon here. 
The circle is formed, and 
then the morning songs 
of Thanksgiving begin. 
These are selected by 
the children themselves 
as appropriate to the 
occasion, and, with eyes 
tightly shut and chubby 
hands folded into con- 
centration, they tunefully 
thank the Lord and 
Father of all for the 
silent night, the morning 
sunshine, the dear father 
and mother, the tall 
trees in the greenwood, the blooming flowers, the silver 
fishes in the stream, the birds that make the meadows 
gay, and for so many other things that the kindergartners 
themselves marvel at the gratitude that seems to flow 
from every childish heart. Then all sit down upon the 
circle, and Miss Helen gives a simple little talk on the 
Spiritual meaning of Thanksgiving. 

What have the children to be thankful for? They have 
told it in song, but they reiterate it in such a rush of 
speech, and find so much cause for gratitude in lives that 
seem to us bare and cheerless beyond measure, that our 
eyes brim over with tears and we go home and beg our 
Father to forgive our own unthankfulness and hardness 
of heart. 

The closing idea of the little talk, couched in simplest 
words, is moral responsibility—‘“* Unto whomsoever much 


is given, of him shall be much required ;” and every child - 


kindles at the thought, and longs to give again from what 
has been bestowed upon him, and to share the sunshine 
that streams upon his life. 

Just as the conversation is concluding, a new baby, 
awed by the serious faces of the children and by Miss 
Helen’s quiet voice, sets up a piteous wail from the corner 
of the sofa where he has been tucked. An assistant 
Springs to the rescue, he is taken up, patted, cuddled, 
shown the “ pretty pictures,” and finally smiles and dim- 
ples at sight of the rocking-horse and consents to take a 
ride on that spirited animal. The other children have 
meantime begun to sing a marching song and are finding 
their way to their seats, with sympathetic glances at the 
little brother who does not yet know the joys of the kinder- 
garten. 

All the exercises will center about Thanksgiving today, 
and each child is to have a bit of work to take home as a 
souvenir. The children in Dagmar’s class are drawing 
pictures of the “ Mayflower” from a model on the black- 
board, and they completed yesterday a dear little pappoose 
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in its gay bark cradle. Other children are molding ears 
of Indian corn, drawing bows, arrows, and feather head- 
dresses, building wigwams, making log cabins of the 
colored sticks, or drawing outlines of stern-visaged Pilgrim 
fathers. 

Dagmar finishes her “ Mayflower” very quickly, and 
begs to be allowed to go and help the babies. She 
selects Dinny’s class, and begins to assist him in molding 
his ear of corn. Now, Dinny is usually a good baby, 
somewhat quick-tempered perhaps, but very reasonable. 
To-day, however, his nerves are thoroughly unstrung, and 
what wonder when you remember the scene at 5% 
“Chippy” Alley last night? He knew his father had 
come home in that curious condition again, and he cow- 
ered under the bedclothes; he knew his mother was 
“sorry ”’ and cried, though he did not see the cruel blow; 
and fright and sympathy and bewilderment have clouded 
his small brain. So when Dagmar moves the molding- 
board a little, and begins to give a touch to the clay 
here and there, he raises his fat hand and deals her a 
smart blow on the cheek. He is cross, as many of us 
have been for less reason, and vents his temper on the 
person nearest at hand. Dagmar drops the clay, the 
flame springs to her cheek and the tears to her sweet 
blue eyes. Miss Helen hurries to the spot, but before 
she can say a word of reproach Dagmar looks up, dear 
divine little peacemaker, and says, “Never mind, Miss 
Helen; he didn’t mean it.” True, he did not mean it; he 
loves Dagmar dearly, and he began to cry remorsefully 
the moment the blow was given; but he must learn to 
curb his temper, though he be but a scrap of a baby, and 
Miss Helen leads him out of the room, a very dejected 
little being, with streaming eyes and grimy cheeks. Miss 
Helen knows that it is really a case of overwrought 
nerves, for Mrs. Lindstrom whispered a word about last 
night when she met her on the corner; so,. when cool 
water has been applied to flushed face and hot hands, a 
bit of grave reproof is administered, he is repentant, 
and apologizes to the Danish rose who forgave and forgot 
as soon as the blow was given. 

Meantime, within the kindergarten room, two groups of 
children have gathered about the sand-boxes, and, under 
the guidance of the assistants, are arranging realistic 
scenes appropriate to the day. One class is illustrating 
the Landing of the Pil- 
grims. There is Plymouth 
Rock, there the “ breaking 
waves,” imitated by sand 
in picturesque confusion ; 
the Mayflower rides at 
anchor; a small rowboat is 
nearing the shore, a Noah’s- 
ark figure, with the warlike 
bearing of Myles Standish, 
standing in the bow; a 
pine forest waves on the 
land, which is covered with 
a garment of glittering 
snow (drawn from a salt- 
bag), and a deer wandering 
in the woods stops to gaze 
at the travelers. 

In the other sand-box 
the children are picturing 
Lydia Maria Child’s poem, 


Over the river and through 
the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go. 


The sleigh has been built 

of sticks and blocks, and two horses harnessed in; the 
road along hill and valley has been outlined ; grandfather’s 
house, barn, and barnyard are seen in the distance, and 
grandmother, in cap and kerchief, is at the window. 

From ten to fifteen children have worked at each of these 
scenes, and have not only gained much dexterity and many 
small bits of knowledge, but have learned to appreciate 
the value of united effort and the necessity of giving up 
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their wishes now and then, since others have equal rights. 
Now the first work-period is over, and the children go 
to the playground for a few moments of fresh air. One 
family flutters out like a flock of doves, headed by the 
assistant, as sweet a dove as any of her brood; another 
skips out, hand clasped in hand; a third simulates a river, 
and trips along with light step, turning and winding about 
the furniture. This is Dagmar’s class, and they stop to 
take the babies with them, Dagmar giving Dinny’s hand a 
warm pressure to show that all is well between them. 

Tables and chairs are straightened now, windows opened, 
and Miss Helen sinks down for a moment’s rest. But the 
door opens, and Mrs. McNab and Mrs. Manderscheid 
enter. It appears that they have been omitted from the 
list of kindergarten parents to whom the Fruit and Flower 
Mission gives Thanksgiving dinners. They are widows and 
hard-working women, and Angus and Elsa are always at 
the kindergarten, and always clean; so Miss Helen apol- 
ogizes for the unintentional oversight, and writes a note to 
her friends at the Mission, also commending to their fos- 
tering care a new case of hip disease—Mari Schmidt, of 
De Boom Street. She turns from ushering out McNab and 
Manderscheid and sees Michael Angelotti wistfully regard- 
ing her from the depths of a red rocking-chair. “ Dear 
me! I told that child to stay in till I found him an apron!” 
she thinks, and Michael is introduced to the dressing-room, 
where trunks of new and neatly mended clothing are 
stored. Michael is quickly fitted out, his long blue ging- 
ham apron covering a multitude of rags. And now it is time 
for the games. 

With what delight and what earnestness these are 
played! First the children are Carrier Doves, and they 
bear invitations to Thanksgiving dinner for all the poor and 
sick people in the city. Now they are at Grandmother’s, 
and they play the Harvesters, and go out in the field to 
bring in the pumpkins and the corn; then they play Pil- 
grim Fathers and Mothers, and they board the Mayflower 
and set sail across the seas. 

Why does the simple spectacle, the baby gayety, so 
affect the lookers-on? Is it the unconscious happiness of 
the children, or a sense of personal loss, a feeling that “ the 
unmistakable bliss of each man’s life is something that 
lurks far back in the memory of his childish innocence” ? 

But we must have a story before we go to our seats, and 
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we settle into quietude for “ The First Thanksgiving,” a 
bit of which has been told each day for the past week, and 


now is reviewed and brought to its conclusion. Dagmar, 
Dinny, Angus, Elsa, Michael, Jacob, and Selina listen in- 
tently, and so do all the other Celts, Gauls, Finns, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, Danes, Muscovites, and Hebrews. 
Full-length crayon pictures of Myles Standish, Massa- 
soit, and the Mayflower have been hung in the room while 
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the children were on the playground, and they point to 
these as they rehearse the story, baby-fashion, at Miss 
Helen’s request. They really remember the essential 
points very well indeed, probably knowing a great deal 
more about it now than their fathers ever did or will. 

The door. bell was rung during the games, but the matron 
answered it, and comes in now to say, “It was that ever- 
lasting Glenny woman, Miss ; said her husband was out of 
work, and she hadn’t a bite nor sup in the house, Miss; 
but she was strong enough of beer to knock you down, 
and I sent her to the Associated Charities, knowing you 
would approve, Miss, and thinking it was a case they’d 
better look after.”’ 

After the games another period of work and play-lessons 
follows, and by twelve o’clock everything is ready for the 
Mothers’ Party this afternoon. To the children all has 
been play—absorbing, delightful play; but numberless 
things have been taught thereby. Impossible to handle 
the Froebel materials with the necessary delicacy and 
care without countless lessons in form, size, color, num- 
ber, proportion, observation, direction, and combination ; 
impossible to sing the songs and play the games without 
fostering true religious and family feeling ; impossible to 
hear the stories, to talk and be listened to, without gaining 
greater command of language, more assured self-expression, 
and valuable knowledge in various directions ; impossible, 
finally, to engage in the cooperative exercises without 
learning the principles of interdependence, of organic 
unity, of mutual “ give and take.” 

But blocks and sticks, weaving, sewing, and drawing, are 
put away now, and at one o’clock the Mothers’ Party begins. 
Mrs. Lindstrom brings Mrs. McGilligan, who wears a shawl 
over her head, so placed as to partly conceal her bruises. 
Mrs. Lindstrom scorns Mrs. McGilligan’s housekeeping, but 
she pities her, poor creature, and she thinks the party will 
take her mind off her troubles. Angus’s grandmother comes 
with a great frilled cap, never made on American soil, and 
Jacob’s mother and elder sister are arrayed like Solomon 
in all his glory, in garments evidently selected from the 
unsalable stock. There are a few well-dressed, well- 
appearing women, pleasing enough for any class of society, 
but the majority belong unmistakably to the “ other half.” 
Be that as it may, however, they are the special and the 
honored guests, and come to hear the singing, listen to 
the stories, talk with the teachers, and be introduced to 
each other precisely as they would at an afternoon tea 
where a varied entertainment is provided. 

After the welcome song, the children repeat in unison 
the following little verses, which are received with tearful 
appreciation by the tired, hard-worked mothers : 


OUR MOTHERS 


Hundreds of stars in the lovely sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother, the wide world over! 


Mrs. McGilligan notes with pride that Dinny seems to 
know “ivery wurrd o’ thim verses,” and Mrs. Lindstrom 
thinks privately that the Danish rose so far outshines every 
child in the room that she wonders the teachers can look 
at any one else. 

Miss Helen and her assistants have greeted each mother 
as she entered, and introduced her to her neighbor, so that 
admiring conversation follows each song on the programme. 

The story of Thanksgiving is told again, and the chil- 
dren beg to “ play it,” as aspecial treat. It is easily made 
into an exciting drama; some of the boys are Indian 
chiefs, their heads dressed with turkey wings and feathers 
from the dusters; a dozen little girls become squaws, with 
doll-pappooses on their backs ; and these aboriginal fami- 
hes arrange fascinating wigwams from the blackboard 
easels covered with afghans. Most of the remaining chil- 
dren make themselves into the Mayflower, and rock from 
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side to side over the waves. Arrived in sight of land, a 


_ rowboat is hastily improvised, and Myles Standish and his 


men land on Plymouth Rock, after which the savages run 
away into the depths of a primeval forest located in the 
hall. 

Friendship is subsequently made with the noble red 
men, and they are invited to the Thanksgiving Feast, 
where Puritan maidens wait, and where hymns of praise 
are sung. 

The mothers look on at this historic drama (original 
alike in conception and execution) with greatest delight 
and interest, and from it, the songs, and the story, really 
seem to gain an intelligent idea of the meaning of the 
holiday. 

When the merry play is over, a good-by song is sung, 
little coats and caps are donned, the mothers shake hands 
with Miss Helen, and the kindergarten day is over. 

But those home missionaries, the children, have some- 
thing still to do. When father comes home at night, they 
show him their work and tell him the story, their enthu- 
siasm so evident and their knowledge so clear that they 
do a noticeable something to “‘ Americanize their several 
neighborhoods.” 

Even The McGilligan, who is in his right mind to-night, 
takes Dinny on his knee, and swears “ he’s the smartest kid 
o’ the lot of ’em, and will be a better man than his father 
yet;” which might easily be, Mr. McGilligan—ah, yes! 
which might easily be, and still leave something to wish for. 


The Girls’ Outlook” 


In the season just closed at Chautauqua, the arrange- 
ments made for the entertainment and instruction of the 
young folks constituted the most distinct feature in the 
summer’s programme. Early in the history of the place it 
was found that the natural and social advantages for 
children had in themselves a reactionary effect. Once 
within the gates, the complete organization and discipline 
were realized and counted upon to such an extent that 
customary parental control was generally relaxed. 

Human nature is consistent, and, here as everywhere, 
mischief joined itself to idleness. To set the young Chau- 
tauquan of ’92 at ease, let it be said that this state of 
affairs was met long ago by the management, and Chau- 
tauqua is now an ideal place for the young no less than 
for older folks. Sand-piles for infants in arms, the kinder- 
garten, the school of physical culture, including swimming, 
boating, bicycling, tennis, baseball, and other field-sports, 
and daily classes in Bible instruction, are provided, besides 
many popular lectures. This year two novel organizations 
were introduced—the “ Outlook,” a girls’ club, and the 
Boys’ Congress, both highly successful and likely to become 
established departments of the summer course. Of the 
Congress it must suffice to say that the Senate and House 
were regularly organized, and bills covering a wide range 
of subjects were intelligently acted upon under regular 
forms of parliamentary procedure. The sessions served 
for more than a pastime or even a mental stimulus, and 
afforded genuine practical instruction and training for the 
duties of citizenship. 

The Woman’s Club established at Chautauqua for some 
years suggested a girls’ club, and the Assembly manage- 
ment last spring invited Miss Mary H. Mather, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a graduate of Smith College, to 
become its President. It was left to Miss Mather to orig- 
inate a plan and to organize the club. Daily sessions of 
an hour were held five days of each week for five 
weeks from July 11, with occasional extra meetings on 
Saturday, and several afternoon receptions. 

Beyond the aim of the club to obtain a truer outlook 
into life, and an assigned subject for each day, there was 
no definitely outlined schedule of procedure. “ Our- 
selves,” “Our Homes,” and “Our Neighbors” were the 
general subjects for discussion. Far from being dull or 
perfunctory, the meetings were from the first characterized 
by exceptional interest and earnestness. One hundred 
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and sixty young women from fifteen to twenty-five years of 
age made up the first session, and at the last meeting two 
hundred and fifty were included in the actual membership, 
every one of whom had a definite working relation to the 
club. At the organization meeting a secretary for a week 
was chosen, a glee club formed, and the “ Outlook” pro- 
ceeded to work in the practical and direct fashion which 
characterized all its sessions. From the title of a short 
story read by the President, “ Can Mary ever be Jane?” 
the subject of individuality was discussed at this meeting. 

One of the most fruitful meetings was devoted to the 
discussion of a subject provided by the description of an 
old homestead in a current literary review, under the query 
“ Where Shall Our Front Doors Be?” The wide door in 
the middle of the house was made a type of the generous 
hospitality of an ideal home, whose every room welcomed 
the family and the guest. The influence of a window of 
flowers upon passersby was suggested, and rooms for 
various uses were described. The rapid questioning of 
members by the President brought out a wealth of ideas 
as to color combinations for the library, and the guest- 
chamber was most pleasingly pictured by a member. The 
personality of the guest was considered in the arrangement 
of writing materials, not forgetting postage stamps and a 
schedule of trains and mails, these to be not only access- 
ible, but in sight and for ready use. A work-basket and 
favorite and restful books were a part of the furnishing of 
this temporary home-room. The sanctum and the dining- 
room were each described in a way that will doubtless find 
practical expression in many homes through their repre- 
sentatives at this meeting. 

“Ts Breathing a Lost Art?” introduced hygienic clothing, 
dress reform, and proper methods of breathing and stand- 
ing, as well as diet, exercise, and work. “A nook and a 
book” brought out the favorite readings of the members, 
and led to the founding of a club library. Circles of ten 
had been formed, each named after a woman known for 
her good deeds, many of them authors. It was suggested 
that each circle procure the works of its patron saint, or of 
books related to subjects to which her life was devoted. 
In preparation for the meeting ‘the President had named 
several poems, and asked members to be prepared to 
state the theme of each. The suggestion that ten books 
be named by each member for the library aroused general 
interest, and was most helpful and useful. “The Shoes of 
Dependence,” from Miss Schreiner’s “ Dream,” afforded the 
text for several useful lessons, Miss Mather showing the 
superiority of the claims of the soul over those of material 
possessions, and Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, the guest 
of the morning, proposed the “ Sandals of a true, noble, 
resolute purpose,” and gave the old Persian motto, *‘ Square 
thyself for use. A stone that will fit in the wall is not left 
in the way.” 

Only a suggestion of the daily meetings can be given, 
and many conferences must be passed by. “ Tinsel or 
Something Else,” ‘“ Skirt Braids and Bureau Drawers,” 
“ What to Do in the Evenings,” “ The College Beautiful,” 
each offers a temptation to give at some length the serious 
and earnest discussions which these subjects aroused. 
The unique and picturesque receptions held by the “ Out- 
look” in the spacious and breezy rooms of the Chau- 
tauqua College of Liberal Arts were largely attended by 
friends of the girls, including not afew young men. A 
prophetic party, a cap and gown tea, a colonial reception, 
and a musical tea, made up this delightful series. Of the 
social meetings of the circles, the nook of each ten in the 
club-room, with its own color and flower and books and 
the portrait of its “saint,” there is not space to tell. 

The temporarily assigned meeting-place of these inspiring 


and practically helpful conferences was both inconvenient | 


and cramped, and, with the one woman’s building already 
completely in use, the time is ripe for a material demon- 
stration of an ideal house at Chautauqua. An assembly- 
room for the daily conferences of the “Outlook” and for 
public receptions, with facilities for the circle meetings, 
should be the first consideration. The kitchen was nota- 
bly omitted in the discussion of the typical American home. 

The discussions of the Girls’ Club, under the wise and 
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able guidance of Miss Mather, and classes in cookery, 
sewing, nursing, and other practical home work, will go 
far toward realizing the thought of Bishop Vincent as ex- 
pressed in a morning talk to the Club—* Nothing is more 
needed than wifely, skillful women.” M. B. C. 


* 


Religious Customs and Festivals in 


Cape Breton 
By Frank Gaylord Cook 


This is a land where to all appearance religious peace 
and content prevail. In Cape Breton Presbyterianism 
has no Professor Briggs and Catholicism no Dr. McGlynn. 
Though usually dwelling apart, either on opposite shores 
of a lake or on divergent slopes of a mountain, the sects 
live in peace, with mutual tolerance and respect. One 
could well believe their souls filled with the peacefulness 
of their charming lochs, the gentleness of their lovely inter- 
vales, and the dignity and serenity of their mountains. 

To a large extent the people are shut in among them- 
selves, and are isolated from the rest of the world. 
Situated almost at the eastern extremity of the continent, 
and separated from the rest of Nova Scotia by the Strait of 
Canso, Cape Breton has an area of but three thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five square miles, and is divided 
lengthwise in two by St. Peter’s Canal and the Bras d’Or 
Lakes. The interior, especially between Baddeck and 
Cape North, consists chiefly of barrens—broad plateaus, 
about twelve hundred feet above the sea, where roam the 
bear, moose, and caribou, undisturbed save by an occa- 
sional hunter. The total population is hardly eighty-seven 
thousand, and is scattered mainly along the sea and lake 
shore, and beside the rivers in the intervales, 

For the most part the people are occupied as were their 
fathers. They till the soil and fish in the waters—and they 
worship God. In fact,they take to worship more kindly 
than to farming. They are mostly of Scotchblood. They 
or their fathers were formerly herdsmen, fishermen, or free 
mountaineers, who early in this century emigrated from 
the Highlands and the western islands of Scotland, Barra, 
Lewis, Harris, Uist, and Skye. 

The greater part of the people are Presbyterians. Large 
districts contain hardly any others. And nearly all are 
church-goers. At a Sabbath morning service that I 
attended I observed fully seventy-five vehicles in the 
vicinity of the church door. Inside, the building—a large 
one—was filled, and the service was impressive. There 
were the same simplicity, severity, and earnestness that 
mark the Presbyterian service to-day in Scotland. The 
hymns were announced and read by the minister (who 
was called directly from Scotland some eight years ago) 
from a book published in Scotland, and containing the 
Psalms and other passages of Scripture set to meter. 
There was no organ or other instrument. The congrega- 
tion were led in singing by three elders who stood facing 
them upon a platform before and below the pulpit. The 
chief prayer was simple and heart-searching, while the 
sermon was direct and plain-spoken, but surprisingly short ; 
so that the whole service occupied hardly more than an 
hour. Doubtless its brevity was due to the fact that it 
was immediately succeeded by another and similar service 
of the same length, but this time in Gaelic. It is almost 
an indispensable requisite to ministers in Cape Breton 
that they speak Gaelic. A few of the old people, who 
were themselves immigrants, can speak and understand no 
other language. Most of the families habitually read it 
in their Bibles, speak it in their homes, and teach it to 
their children. All alike are devoted to it, and insist on 
its use in public worship. 

Another unique feature of Cape Breton Presbyterianism 
is the annual open-air sacrament. While passing along 
the north shore by the beautiful St. Ann’s Bay, between 
Baddeck and Englishtown, I observed in the center of a 
broad open space, by a clear stream that emerged from a 
dark recess or divide in the mountain, a queer little 
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house about eight feet high and perhaps four feet square, 
with a hip roof, and a window, closed by a slide, across 
the upper part of one side. Unable to guess its object, I 
inquired of a native, and was told that it was an impro- 
vised pulpit ; that it sheltered the minister as he preached 
or prayed before the multitude assembled before him in 
the open air on rude benches at the time of the annual 
sacrament. This occasion somewhat resembles the Meth- 
odist camp-meeting, but has marked differences. At one 
of these meeting-places, once each year, in August, the 
Presbyterians of several adjoining parishes, with their 
ministers, assemble from far and near, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, and hold a series of religious services 
lasting from three to five days. Many remain from the 
beginning to the end, and are quartered at the neighboring 
farm-houses. But the greater number attend the Sabbath 
services, when the sacrament is celebrated. 

Next to the Presbyterians in numbers, and scarcely less 
conservative, are the Catholics. To the latter faith 
belonged many of the Scotch emigrants to Cape Breton, 
especially of those from the islands of Barra and Uish; 
and these or their children are found today in groups 
along the Bras d’Or Lakes, and in the valleys of the Mar- 
garee. This church prevails among the French also, along 
the west shore on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; while among 
the Indians it has almost exclusive sway. The Micmacs 
of Cape Breton are Catholic almost toa man. Converted 
by the early missionaries, they have cherished their faith 
almost as a tribal inheritance. 

This fact is observed particularly in their annual religious 
festival of St. Anne, which is held the latter part of July on 
Indian Island, near St. Peter’s, in the great Bras d’Or Lake. 
On this island, centrally located and accessible by water, the 
Micmacs have erected a large church and support services 
at their own expense, and hither, once a year, with their 
chief and captains, their aged men, their women and chil- 
dren, they come together, mostly in boats, in large numbers, 
many from a long distance, for their great religious festival. 
They bring with them their food and large rolls of birch- 
bark for their wigwams. These they erect on the 
cleared space about the church, reaching down to the 
water’s edge, placing in a central position a large wigwam 
for a council-house and hall of justice. They remain 
encamped for ten days, participating in a round of 
devotions. The festival culminates upon the Sabbath 
in a procession that is as curious to the observer as it 
is serious to the participant. The procession is formed 
within the church, and proceeds thence up the slope 
of the island beneath a tall green arch and between two 
parallel rows of short trees cut and set up for the occasion. 
The line of march is made up as follows, in the order 
named: A tall Indian bearing a banner with a cross in 
blue or red on a white field; the priests, the Indian chief 
with his captains, the aged men of the tribe, two lads scat- 
tering rose-leaves across the path, the image of Saint Anne 
teaching a child beneath a canopy borne by four strong 
men and surrounded by ten or twelve girls wearing white 
veils, a man walking backward and bearing opened upon 
his arms the Micmac book of chants, a chorus of men 
chanting as they read in low weird cadences, a chorus of 
women taking up the refrain in a higher key, and finally 
the rest of the Indians—a motley company of both sexes 
and all ages, sizes, and descriptions, singing and praying 
as they march. Meanwhile strong Indians, acting as 
police, clear the way, and Indian boys run along each 
side firing guns into the air, and now and then from an 
adjacent knoll a small cannon booms out over the waters 
of the peaceful lake. 

It is a strange spectacle, but to the Micmacs it is a pre- 
cious and sacred ceremony, as is evident from their sub- 
dued bearing and rapt countenances. Throughout the 
festival they conduct themselves with order and propriety, 
and doubtless go away much the better for its influence. 
In fact, these Indians seem almost civilized as compared 
with those in the United States, and perhaps this is because 
the former have received more constant teaching and 
ministration from the Church, and kinder and fairer treat- 
ment from their white neighbors. 
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Physical Exercise for Brain-Workers 


By Wilton Tournier 


Frequently we read of some splendid professional or 
business man dropping out of life through nervous pros- 
tration. Indeed, the number who succumb to this grow- 
ing malady has increased alarmingly of late, and the death- 
rate of those who commit suicide is also on the increase. 
Eminent medical men agree that this is chiefly owing to 
overworking the brain and the neglect of bodily exercise, 
hence irritability and sleeplessness through the inability 
to stop thinking at night. Finally, if no remedy is sought, 
the faculty of the imagination breaks away from the will. 

Mind-activity pushed too far impairs the general health 
and endangers the brain, which, when overworked, is 
unable to recuperate by nutrition; then, if the nervous 
forces continue to be pushed, the body breaks down and 
the symptoms of nervous prostration appear, and many so 
afflicted die of exhaustion, Bright’s disease, etc., who 
would live to old age if physical strength were not squan- 
dered and vital forces wasted. 

The best preventive against the growing malady of 
nervous prostration is judicious habitual physical exer- 
cise. Constant and regular exercise is necessary for all 
brain-workers—the middle-aged as well as the young. 
Gladstone, the famous English statesman on whom the 
hopes of a nation depend, is alive to the value of physical 
training. By earnest physical exercise he has built up a 
strong and healthy body and keeps it in a condition to 
resist disease. Exercise aids digestion, improves physique, 
clears the mind, and gives grace and assurance. 

The fundamental functions of the body are the functions 
of the heart and lungs; and as the welfare of the body 
depends largely upon those functions, it is well to use 
means to develop and strengthen them, which can be done 
by proper physical exercise; by so doing better-oxygen- 
ated blood is carried to the muscles, and conditions cre- 
ated which develop the nervous system. One hour of 
earnest daily exercise is necessary for the brain-worker, 
for a lack of muscular activity entails a reduced activity 
of the heart which frequently proves fatal. 

Most professional and business men on reaching the 
age of thirty take no physical exercise, with the result that 
they suffer from many ills which, if neglected, result in 
premature death; for when disease attacks the frame, there 
is not sufficient physical strength to resist it. 

Women need physical exercise quite as much as men. 
Thousands of our young women who lead sedentary lives 
are unfit to become wives or mothers, owing to their phys- 
ical condition, who might be strong and beautiful if they 
gave attention to physical development. Emerson says, 
“Elegance of form in the human figure marks some excel- 
lence of structure, and any increase of fitness to its end in 
any fabric or organ is an increase of beauty.” Beauty 
depends largely upon health, and health cannot exist unless 
every part of the body is exercised. Exercise ought to 
be taken regularly, and so as to build up the weak parts 
or and then bring into play the various muscles of the 
body. 

A great number of the troubles that adults suffer from 
in later life are due to impaired muscular vigor, and can be 
avoided by gentle, judicious exercise of the muscles; and 
the best way to cure nervous disorders is by slow muscular 
movements in addition to fresh air and cool bathing. 

It is a mistake to think that the important subject of 
physical culture is one for the consideration of the young 
only. All who lead a sedentary life should give it special 
attention. Brain-workers, as a rule, exercise no part of the 
body except the head, and consequently suffer from indi- 
gestion, palpitation of the heart, and numerous other ills. 

It is in the power of all to improve the appearance of 
the body and general health by giving attention to the art of 
developing the body. The best course to pursue is to joina 
good gymnasium. Appliances for developing every part 
of the body are to be found in all first-class gymnasiums, 
and an hour spent there daily is an hour well spent. The 
gymnasium of to-day does not aim to turn out men who can 
lift enormous weights ; it gives scientific physical training. 
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The Home 


The Kindergarten as a Social Movement 


The kindergarten movement has suffered in the minds 

of the uninitiated because it has been treated solely as a 
garden for children—a pleasant place in which children 
were deposited each day, where unfailing sunshine, flowers, 
music, and an atmosphere of pleasure were found, and where 
for a few hours the children who were permitted to range 
about this garden were happy. But the kindergarten is a 
social movement, an unheralded social economic force; 
unconsciously the leaders have done much to bring the 
two ends of society together. It is true that the most cul- 
tured and intelligent people are those who project and estab- 
lish kindergartens for the poor. It is impossible to do 
this and not see the beauty as well as the hideousness of 
the home life in our tenement-houses. The little waifs 
gathered in the free kindergartens compel a recognition 
of the kinship between the two ends of society much 
closer than the intellectual and social aristocrat is willing 
to acknowledge. 
_ At first the leaders of the kindergarten movement see 
only the child. The natural result is to learn of the 
home from which the child comes, and this reveals its 
limitations, physical, mental, and spiritual; and the next 
step is to carry the kindergarten into that home—to 
establish cleanliness, peace, order, truth, a conception of 
the Fatherhood of God, in a home where such fruits were 
unknown. The sociological forces of the kindergarten 
movement should be recognized. To the student of social 
economics it affords the best field for study. Well the 
poet knew that the way to the mother’s heart was through 
her child, and well the student of our social conditions 
knows that the avenue to the home is through the mother. 
Introducing the child to the beautiful elements that are 
the foundations of the kindergarten theory is admirable, 
but only half the work is done unless the home is reached ; 
and the avenue, always open, is the child. We stand only 
at the threshold of our opportunity in the kindergarten. 
Shall we force the door open and take possession of that 
larger field? ‘The kindergarten opens the door to the 
beauties and the art of music, as well as the more essential 
arts of order, cleanliness, good manners, and love. Shall 
its largest opportunities be used, not only for the good of 
the child, but as a medium of exchange that enlarges 
knowledge and sympathy ? 

Get the child into the kindergarten, and through it reach 
the mother whose ignorance is her worst crime, and you 
have the key to the home, that unit in national develop- 
ment by which it rises and falls. 


Educational Power of Impressions 
By Grace Kempton 


Everything in education is moving on, growing wiser in 
its planning and execution. There is a closer insight into 
the cause and effect of development, better appreciation 
that certain conditions of neglect and mismanagement 
toward children will make them grow into ignoble men 
and women ; that the reverse conditions of attention and 
good influence will cause the development of balance and 
nobility. Through books, special magazines, and classes, 
also through the living of a few earnest men, the best in 
theory is steadily advanced. All this is making its mark. 
The children of to-day are noted for their culture and 
intelligence. They leave behind at an earlier age the 
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primary, grammar, and high school grades, while the stand- 
ard is constantly higher. They enter normal schools and 
universities better prepared and younger, bringing to ped- 
agogy many fresh workers in the fullness and vigor of 
outh. 

: Every strong movement brings with it the need of a bal- 
ance, as surely as nightis necessary today. Education is no 
exception ; conscious treatment has its place, but does it 
leave no need? Our children are intelligent, they are 
cultured; are they as generally noble? They are observ- 
ing, they are skillful; are they obedient from a high 
standard? They are winning and graceful and talented ; 
are they unconscious and ready to serve the pleasure of 
others with their accomplishments? does the quality of 
their intercourse with one another improve yearly? 

Perhaps these questions seem to look to an impossible 
ideal. What would have been said about parallel ones per- 
taining to the intellectual development fifty years ago? A 
high-school teacher of that time, if shown the programme 
of our grammar grades, would have been shocked, and 
have said it would be impossible for children to be so 
erudite and still strong and well; the result would be unbal- 
anced bookworms, with their physical development stunted 
or stopped. We need no more fear turning out a genera- 
tion of saints than had they reason (truly they had more !) 
to fear a set of maimed and brain-troubled scholars. 

Not twenty-five years ago the college woman was looked 
upon as a curiosity. There was a flavor of mannishness 
about her to the women at home which led them to look 
at her with distrust and astonishment. It was not sus- 
pected that warm womanliness and book-learning could 
ever be combined in the head and heart of one body. These 
things have long been disproved. The untrue beliefs in 
regard to moral development can be disproved as well. 

The moral nature of a child is as sensitive to good and 
evil as water to the wind which crosses it. Not a breath 
but makes its ripple, not a thought in the minds of asso- 
ciates but does its work with the children. 

The lives of the fathers, mothers, ministers, doctors, 
teachers, nurses, and servants are the molding influences 
of the moral natures of little children. The grandfather 
and grandmother—all who for any reason impress them- 
selves upon the child’s heart and thought—are the ones who 
hold the chisel and finer tools, and are responsible for the 
results. ‘ The way my father brushed his hair” gave one 
little boy his first impression of thoroughness and finish. 
Small and ordinary act, but Ae saw it well done, and it was 
valuable to him. No words of praise or censure could 
have been the same. 

Watch children when they are with their elders. Every 
expression is noted, every word sinks deeply into the sen- 
sitive mind and does its part toward good orevil. The 
soup is burned ; mamma, vexed and annoyed, gives vent 
to her irritation. Small faces are turned upward—first 
with a look of puzzle and trouble, but, as their experience 
enlarges, the amazement gives place to interest, as if it 
were a dramatic entertainment. ‘Come on,” say they 
later ; “‘ let’s go and hear mamma scold the cook !” 

Perhaps that very mother is ardent in her effort that 
her children should be patient and forgiving; is filling 
their lives with all that is best in education ; herself a fine 
and growing woman. It has not occurred to her that such 
little things counted; or that her children even knew that 
she was annoyed. 

While our attitude towards life helps the moral growth 
of the children, our appreciation of their insight will greatly 
help us to see ourselves as we are. The door-bell rings. 
Mamma exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, I hope that is no one tosee me!” 
Every word sinks deep into the hearts of her little children, 
and as she takes their hands and leads them, though silently, 
to greet the guest, like electric transmission the company 
smile, the company manner, are absorbed bythem. Gradu- 
ally they cease to wonder as they hear the words of cordi- 
ality gush forth—they cease to wonder, but ¢hey /earn to 
do the same. 

Every action of our life which does not vibrate from a 
noble source, even though we hide our feelings or our 
motives, is a molding influence. Every action which 
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does come from and lead to nobility is equally impressive, 
and these instances in our lives are the rounds of the lad- 
ders by which our children climb to greater achievements 
than our own. 

A mother who through sickness and privation is always 
cheerful and trustful, impresses a sensitive child in a way 
_ to make his best possibilities fulfill themselves. A mother 
who is always weary in soul, always complaining, crying 
poverty and fatigue, impresses these burdens upon her 
child, and limits him in every way. 

A little girl of seven was present when a workman con- 
fessed to her mamma the breakage of a valuable dish. 
Noting his sincere regret and frankness, also her mother’s 
forgiveness, the child said, as the man left the room, “ He 
is areal gentleman! I guess he thought you were a pretty 
nice woman.” The mother felt comforted for the loss of 
her dish, for had not a lifelong impression been given to 
her child ? 

The power of rhymes and songs to impress is very 
strong, both in good and bad ways, because the child is 
sensitive to everything rhythmic. Should we not choose 
very carefully songs and rhymes which, even though they 
may be funny or playful, are yet pure? 

All things in life which impress make up the counter- 
balancing movement for which we are looking. To make 
this movement of the highest order, to elevate its standard, 
will be to bring forth a generation of men and women such 
as we have not yet known. | 

The conscious influences of mental growth will be sup- 
ported, made whole, by the unconscious influences of true 


living. | 
Western Homes and Women 


By Rachel Dunkirk 


Chicago at present is the center of thought-interest for 
the whole world. As the result of this prominence, maga- 
zines and newspapers devote columns of space to this won- 
derful city. In the current number of the “ Atlantic ”’ Mr. 
Edward G. Mason tells us that while Chicago, or Portage 
de Checagou, was certainly known as early as 1673, it did 
not become a city until 1835, and was even then the small- 
est city in the land; that is, it numbered four thousand. 
In 1892 the census puts the population at twelve hundred 
and fifty thousand. The first city charter covered ten 
square miles ; the city of Chicago to-day covers one hun- 
dred and eighty-two square miles. No one. has measured 
the height of Chicago. Its buildings go on up and up and 
up until one expects they will reach an altitude lost in the 
clouds. In what city but Chicago shall we find a building 
twenty stories high, with sixteen elevators, three of them 
express elevators—that is, they do not stop below the sev- 
enteenth story? Rapid transit horizontally the world has 
become familiar with ; rapid transit vertically is somewhat 
startling. To the Eastern visitor, when riding about this 
beautiful city, of course the first thought is of the great fire, 
and the almost miraculous recovery of the city. It hardly 
seems possible that twenty years could wipe out the scars 
of that terrible conflagration, yet, riding miles and miles, a 
resident of the city tells you, “ We are still in the burned 
district,” or, “ Such a house stood here.” To the Eastern 
woman the women of Chicago are a constant delight and 
surprise. ‘They are very progressive, and healthfully uncon- 
ventional. Whether it is due to the atmosphere, or due 
to the progressive spirit, or due to the fact that men are so 
wrapped up in business affairs that they have compara- 
tively little time to give to municipal affairs, Chicago has 
shown itself a city where the career of women is limited 
only by their ability. Women are on the School Board, 
are on the Health Board, are factory inspectors, have an 
advanced position in the journalistic world, are on the 
boards of management of every charitable, philanthropic, 
and educational institution of the city; and this freedom 
gives the woman who never leaves the ranks of private 
life a certain breeziness of manner and freedom in speech 
that comes from a knowledge of municipal and State affairs. 
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In the East, State and municipal affairs are so thoroughly 
the business of men that the vast majority of women pay 
very little attention to them, or are totally ignorant of 
them. 

The next thing that impresses the Eastern woman is the 
character of the houses of Chicago. On account of the 
peculiarity of climate, all the newer houses‘in the city make 
a certain provision for out-of-door life. There are balco- 
nies, loggias, piazzas, broad stoops, sheltered indentures 
in the walls, which are not merely the idiosyncrasies of the 
architect, but are as much a part of the home architecture 
of Chicago as the kitchen closets. Chicago has provided 
beautifully in her parks and drives for outdoor life. 
What can surpass the magnificent walks and drives along 
the Lakefront? And when it is realized that, as Mr. Mason 
tells us, the parks and drives of the city of Chicago to-day 
cover an area of 2,200 acres, we see that these opportuni- 
ties are not only appreciated by the citizens of Chicago, 
but demanded. It is this constant bidding to outdoor 
life that is doubtless responsible for the peculiarly healthy 
complexions of the women of Chicago. In entering one 
of the prominent women’s clubs, the membership made 
up of the best women of the city, the visitor was 
impressed with the fact that there was not among those 
two hundred women one who tried to sit on her backbone. 
Every woman sat alert physically, and the faces showed 
the intellectual interest which affected this alertness of 
the body. The subject for discussion was “ The French 
School of Painting; the Men of 1830.” The reader occu- 
pied an artistically carved black oak chair while she was 
reading her paper. Her bonnet was off, and there was 
such an air of ease and freedom that one lost the idea of 
being in a club-room with a party of strange women, and 
seemed rather to be in a private parlor listening to a host- 
ess talk on a subject in which she was particularly inter- 
ested and of which she had a remarkable knowledge. The 
paper was followed by a discussion by the members of the 
club. At least ten of theri spoke. All of those ten 
women had been abroad; all of them had studied art 
abroad, not technically but intellectually. Millet was to 
them not merely the artist, but the man who expressed 
nature to men, the man who made you see the beauties 
not only of nature but of the people, the spiritual simplic- 
ity of the people, and also, alas! the poverty of their 
lives. The Louvre was as familiar to them as the art 
gallery of their own Art Institute, and from the gray-haired 
woman to the young girl there was evidence that the 
subject of the paper had been well thought out after its 
announcement. 

A visit to the Board of Education did not make one feel 
as though a “stag party” had been unceremoniously 
entered, for there were as many women as men in the 
room. Several of the assistant superintendents of educa- 
tion in Chicago are women, and these women are not shut 
out from the intellectual life of the city outside of their 
own profession. For another charm of Chicago is the 
fact that the distinctions in class are not on the dollar line, 
either in clubs or social life. Of course, Chicago has 
snobs, as every city has, but snobs never represent the 
intellectual element in social life. "The membership of the 
clubs embraces women of all financial standards, and they 
meet on a common ground. The law of natural selection 
is allowed full play, and people of the same affinities asso- 
ciate outside of the clubs. The interiors of the houses of 
Chicago are charming. Whether the scarf and bows of 
ribbon craze ever reached Chicago this writer does not 
know, but if it has it has died out. Nor are window 
draperies tolerated. The most beautiful houses there hang 
silk curtains in the windows, and in most of them these 
are shoved entirely away from the window, letting in the 
light, and allowing the freest glance to outside life. This, 
it may be said, is due to the murky condition of the atmos- 
phere ; still, in going further West the same peculiarity was 
observed: but one set of curtains in a window, and those 
of light silk, generally hung on rings that moved easily on 
arod. ‘The West, whether because of its air or because 
of the spirit of progress, demands space, demands light, 
and demands air. How far this is the cause of the intel- 
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lectual activity, or the result of it, is not for the novice in 
psychology to decide. The hospitality of Chicago is an- 
other of its charms. It is literally a place of heart-room, 
and, as the old German adage beautifully says, ‘“‘ Where 
there is heart-room there is hearth-room.” The stranger 
within the gates who is known of, finds the latch-string out 
in Chicago, and it is impossible to feel long a stranger. 

The kindergarten movement of Chicago has also been 
a great social leveler. It has brought the people of the 
two ends of society very closely together. The clerk’s 
wife who sends her child to a kindergarten and joins a 
mothers’ class may find herself the neighbor in that class 
of the wife of her husband’s employer, whose income is 
represented by six figures; and these two people have a 
common meeting-ground in their children. The charm of 
Chicago, after all, is its humanity. It is an intensely 
human city. Education is the vital subject wherever you 
go. The poor recognize it as a factor in progress; the 
rich recognize it as a necessity for the care of their accu- 
mulations. The registry of any of our Eastern women’s 
colleges shows a large percentage of students who are from 
the extreme West and the interior. These Western 
graduates return to their homes, and find there an outlet 
for their education as well as for their peculiar talents. 
The writer was struck a few years ago, when sitting in the 
gallery of the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
by. the activity of the Western men. The men were young 
in comparison with the representatives from the East, and 
they were full of projects for the development of their own 
region. Commenting on it to an Eastern statesman, the 
answer was : “ Well, you see the West is growing, growing 
all the time, and it needs Government aid in order to 
develop its natural resources, and these fellows know it, 
and they are working for it. We Eastern fellows haven’t 
got the same reasons for fighting.” When an Eastern 
woman meets these Western women, their mental activity, 
reinforced by Eastern education—for the majority of 
women of forty in the West to-day are graduates of East- 
ern institutions, having had the full benefit of Eastern 
culture—rather puts her on her mettle, and she finds in the 
hours of quiet that she is rather anxious for the women of 
the East. She is not yet quite positive that they equal 
these active, energetic women who are helping to build up 
the Western cities. 


The True Education 


By Mrs. M. F. Butts 


In all cases it is the will of the child that should be in- 
fluenced, directed, trained. If we want water in a certain 
place, we turn the stream in the{right direction, instead of 
laboriously transporting the water by the bucketful or the 
hogshead ; or we direct our attention to the best way of 
collecting the drops that fall from the overcharged sky. 
If we want corn or wheat, we allow the kernel to have 
“its way,” that it may produce a plentiful harvest. In all 
_ departments of nature, so called, we study the will, the 
spirit, the tendency, that we may work with it for desirable 
results. A like philosophy should enlighten and direct the 
father and mother. Every child has some special aptitude, 
bent, liking, tendency. Find it out and work with it. By 
means of sympathizing with nature in the child, you win 
nature to your purpose, just as you bring about this end by 
sympathizing with—that is, yielding to—nature in a grain 
of corn. The first business of an educator—and every 
parent is that in the highest sense—is to make intelligent 
efforts to answer this question: What 4nd of a child has 
been given to my keeping? In making faithful and wise 
investigations in the child-world he will inevitably win 
the hearts of the helpless beings he is seeking to know. 
What is so dear to a child as being understood? Go 
back in memory to your own childhood. Whom did 
you love? The person to whom your heart could open 
itself most freely. That person may have been father, 
mother, friend, servant. The companion whose selfhood 
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gave the most room for your nature to have uninter- 
rupted play was the person whose society you sought the 
oftenest. This companionship may not have been for 
you. But the point I would make is this: If through 

pathy a child were made to show its real self to those most 
competent to map out and cultivate its nature, its chances 
of a true education would be increased many fold. Obvi- 
ously, it is the parent’s duty to forget his own preferences 
and to study the child’s. He does not leave the grain of 
wheat to dry harder and harder; he puts it in conditions 
where it will germinate. Sympathy is the condition in 
which the child-heart opens and shows what is within. 
This knowledge may be obtained very early, and, once 
obtained, it is the key to character. By it the whole complex 
nature of the new individuality may be gradually unlocked. 
The laws of nature are the same throughout the universe 
in this respect; we must adapt our means to the law, or 
we cannot produce results necessary to life, physical or 
spiritual. This statement is as true of child-nature as of 
soil-nature or sky-nature. Very slowly educators are learn- 
ing that the child’s soul is an infinitely rich germ which is 
to be developed according to its own laws. Woe to parent 
or teacher who is not willing, by all watchings and toils, to 
acquaint himself with the precious thing to him intrusted ! 
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Borrowed Suggestions 


The very bright woman’s page of one of our great dailies 
makes two suggestions that will be received with gratitude. 
These are the days of small rooms for city dwellers, and, 
while furniture-dealers are quick to invent combinations 
that save space and reduce the number of pieces of furnt- 
ture necessary in aroom, they have not met every require- 
ment. The bedrooms are still the most difficult to fur- 
nish, not only because of lack of space, but, too often, of 
light. The editor of the page referred to suggests asa 
dressing-table an easel, on which rests a mirror, under 
which stands a small triangular table, the easel pushed 
well back. The easel and mirror may be of natural 
wood, or painted to suit the other furnishings of the room. 
The particular advantage of this arrangement for a dressing- 
table is that it can be placed in any corner, to get either 
sun or gaslight. The second suggestion is the use of awn- 
ing-cloth as curtains for piazzas. ‘The idea is pretty, but 
if the curtains are hung from poles, as suggested, the 
wind will blow them out at the bottom unless weighted. 
Small brass or iron rods fastened on the piazza posts, both 
top and bottom, and passing through small rings sewed on 
the ends of the curtains, would make the curtains a protec- 
tion not only from the sun but from the wind. 

Awning-cloth steadily grows in popularity. It makes, 
in suitable colorings, a pretty inside curtain for cottages, 
both at doors and windows, and its adaptability for cover- 
ing cushions for out-of-door lounges and chairs is well 
known. Lately it has been discovered that for mountain 
and seaside use it makes not only a serviceable skirt but 
a pretty one. It is not affected by dampness, and is 
strong. The first thought is that it is too stiff for this use, 
but it is not. It is worn with silk or linen waists, and flan- 
nel or cloth blazers or reefers. 
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A Slumber Song 


By Eleanor Smith 


1.A  swordand gun, a 


gay pran-cing steed, My 


brave sol-dier boy, what more can _he need? 


2. He march-es all day till the sun set’ is red, Cap- tainSleep then commands, ** Comrade, march, march to bed! ”’ 


4 
Tr-r-r-r um! tr-r-r-r um! tr-r-r-r um ~<4di dum didum! My _ boy, what more can he _ need? 
Tr-r-r-r um! tr-r-r-r um! tr-r-r-r um =—~<«di dum _ dum! March, com-rade, march, marchto  bed!’’ 
+ 


The accompanying Slumber Song, by Miss Eleanor 
Smith, is the first of a series which we propose to publish 
at intervals in The Christian Union during the next six 
months. The idea of the Slumber Song is to appeal 
directly to the child’s imagination, that he may go as a 
soldier to bed rather than as a reluctant small boy. In very 
few families do the small members accept with any degree 
of pleasure the announcement that it is “bedtime.” Too 
often this hour of parting, that should be one of peace and 
happiness and quiet, is rent with protests, commands, tears, 
and, alas! anger ; but how beautifully, with papa’s cane as a 
gun and the paper-knife as a sword, can the little army 
be gathered together and march to bed to the accompany- 
ing song! Each of the songs which we shall publish will 
express a concrete idea intended to appeal to the child’s 
imagination that will either woo it delightfully or guide 
its thought intelligently. The music of these songs will 
always be beautiful, but simple, and we hope that the 
mothers of The Christian Union will find in them the help 
and inspiration so often needed in the care and manage- 
ment of children. 


Mike’s Katy 
By Catherine Thayer 


On one of the promontories of our New England coast, 
where in winter the winds rage most furiously and the 
waves dash foaming against the bare rocks, a straggling 
fishing hamlet is seen as one rounds the point. 

It is a wretched, poverty-stricken place; with houses 
destitute of paint, dark from exposure, and almost all of 
them leaning, as if for protection, towards the hill-slope on 
which they stand. A place where men, women, and chil- 
dren seem to grow more dogged and rough as each pass- 
ing year leaves them poorer and more forlorn. 

It was in one of the worst of these houses that Mike’s 
Katy lived—so called to distinguish her from Tim O’Con- 
ner’s own children ; for Katy was a waif, eight years old, 
taken in by the O’ Conners when her only relative, Mike 
McCann, was drowned in the Cove two years before my 
story opens. And that she was an outsider poor Katy was 
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but too well aware ; for did not Mrs. O’Conner tell her so 
a dozen times a day, and the young O’Conners almost as 
often ? 

It was not a happy life for the child, and as often as she 
could she would brave the wrath of her adopted family 
and run down the hill to the McClures, and there find 
perfect happiness ; for young Jim McClure, although ten 
years her senior, was always glad to see her, and Jim was 
Katy’s hero, and, as she thought, possessed of all the vir- 
tues to be found in the Cove. 

They were strange companions, these two, when they 
walked along hand in hand: Jim a brawny, good-natured 
fellow, his head bent towards his small friend, whose 
round, freckled face, snub nose, and blue eyes fairly beamed 
with satisfaction at having “ my Jimmy” by her side—and 
Jim almost as pleased to have Katy. 

One afternoon in the early spring, when the fishermen 
were beginning to mend their nets and repair their boats 
that they might be in readiness for the fishing season, Mrs. 
O’Conner and Katy had a serious disagreement, which 
ended in Katy, with many tears, protesting that she would 
stay there no longer; and, seizing her shawl, she fled to 
seek her Jimmy.and pour into his willing ear her griev- 
ances. 

She knew that he was not at home, but down by the 
Cove mending his nets, and thither she ran ; but when she 
reached the place, although she heard many a “ Hello, 
Katy!” she did not hear the longed-for “ An’ what has 
that O'Conner bin a-doin’ now, me darlint?” and, looking 
around through her tears, she saw that Jim was not there. 

“ Where is he?” she asked. 

“Ef you mane Jim, he’s over at the Tongs,” spoke’ up 
one of the men. 

Katy’s heart sank within her; she had already run some 
distance, and the “ Tongs” was almost a mile from the 
Cove; but Jim she must have, so‘off she started again, with 


' head bent down and her shawl wrapped tightly about her, 


for there had just been a heavy storm, and the wind was 
still strong and the waves were running high. 

She knew that Jim sometimes went to the Tongs to 
gather shells for his sister, who wrought them into curious 
articles, which, during the summer, she sold at the hotel 
twelve miles down the coast. And over at the Tongs 
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there were quantities of yellow and orange snail-shells, of 
which she used a great many. 

The people of the Cove were not poetical by nature ; 
and these rocks, which, if they had been near some fash- 
ionable watering-place, would have been called “ Neptune’s 
Trident,” or something equally attractive, they named, 
from their outline, the Tongs. 

One can imagine that ages ago these rocks rose boldly 
from the sea; but centuries of exposure to the ceaseless 
rush of the waves against their sides had gradually worn 
them away, until at last only a few veins of a harder sub- 
stance remained; and these, rising a few feet above the 
water, extended in long lines a hundred feet or more into 
the sea. Their tops are already becoming broken; and 
probably not long from now a few sunken rocks will be 
all that will remain of what Mike’s Katy knew as the 
Tongs. 

These rocks ran out from a point of land, and on one 
side the shore sloped back and rounded far in, for the 
most part barred from the sea by a reef, with the exception 
of a small inlet known as the Cove. This had a sea-beach, 
and the waters, being protected by the point, were still 
enough to hold the fishing-smacks anchored there. 

On the other side of the Tongs there ran a small beach, 
which was ended abruptly by a rough mass of rocks; just 
beyond this a deep chasm ran back for perhaps fifty feet, 
hemmed in on each side by cliffs some twenty feet high. 

It was here that Katy hoped to find Jim; for though at 
high tide the waves dashed over the rocks into it, at low 
tide it was free from water ; and it was upon the seaweeds 
which lined the walls that the yellow snails clung. 

It was ebb-tide now, and, as she crossed the sands, the 
Tongs seemed to rise above the waves and then sink into 
the foam as the water, lashed by the wind, rose and fell. 

“ How pretty it will look when the tide turns!” she 
thought. “I do hope Jim will wait till then.” 

She skirted the rocks, and, coming to the chasm, peered 
over. Sure enough, there was Jim at the other end; and, 
as she was tired from her long walk in the wind, she 
stepped back and rested a while before she spoke. In a 
few moments she rose, and, leaning over to look for him, 
saw a sight which made her shudder with fear. 

At the farther end of the chasm was a pointed rock 
covered with slimy seaweed, and upon the point stood 
Jim, fully seven feet from the bottom, reaching for a shell 
above him. 

What if his foot should slip on the treacherous sea- 
weed! With an involuntary cry of dismay she started 
forward, .just in time to see Jim, either startled by her 
voice or losing his footing, waver for a moment, vainly 
grasp the seaweed above him, and then, with outstretched 
hands, fall heavily on the rocks below. 

For a moment she stood helpless, with straining eyes, 
gazing at his deathly quiet form. She called to him—no 
sound. She thought wildly of the men so far away, and 
then, with no thought of anything except that Jim lay 
there before her, perhaps dead, she threw off her cumber- 
some shawl, and, clinging desperately, half climbed, half 
fell to the bottom of the cliff, with bruised body and 
bleeding hands. 

In an instant she was at his side, calling to him, sob- 
bing over him, begging him to speak to her, as she tried 
to move his foot, which was bent beneath him in his fall. 
But when she saw that it was injured, she stood dismayed : 
for even if he should regain consciousness, how was he to 
move? and, worse than all, the tide would turn in about 
two hours. 

But, alive or dead, he must be carried to his home; and 
her next thought was to bring help from the Cove. 

How was she to leave the chasm? If she had been a 
man she would have been able to mount up by clinging to 
the walls, stepping from one projection to another. She 


knew that Jim could do it when well, and so turned reso- 
lutely to the place where she had descended ; but the rocks 
were slimy, the sharp points hurt her bruised hands, and, 
struggle as she might, she climbed again and again only 
to fall back. 

Baffled and exhausted, she turned despairingly to the 
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only outlet, a rough mass of rocks which half closed the 
entrance and barred it from the beach beyond. Suddenly 
the thought flashed through her mind, Would it be possible 
to climb over and around the rocks to the sands beyond ? 

She thought that it had never been done; she remem- 
bered fearfully of how rough and rugged the rocks looked 
when seen from the ocean, and of how the water had lashed 
against their base as she crossed on the beach. Even as 
she stood there she could hear the heavy roll as each 
breaker struck and fell. No, she dared not venture; she 
must stay till some one missing them should come; and 
then she remembered with a shudder how she had once 
seen the chasm when the tide was high. The water came 
far up on the walls; the waves outside dashed over ,the 
rocks at the entrance, and, breaking into spray, dripped 
and trickled down. The masses of seaweed hanging 
from the walls had writhed and twisted like strange sea- 
monsters as the water surged about them! 

Would help come before the tide rose? 

She turned toward Jim; he still lay senseless. 

She looked beseechingly at the surrounding cliffs; they 
seemed to loom up higher than ever; and, with a sinking 
heart, she knew that she must leave the chasm, and that 
her only hope was in passing the rocks to the beach 
beyond. 

They also were covered with seaweed, and she had 
climbed but a few feet when her foot slipped and she fell 
back; she then drew off her shoes and started again. The 
rocks hurt her bare feet, but she clung firmly, and in a 
few moments had clambered over the entrance, and stood, 
frightened yet fascinated by the grandeur of the sight, on 
the main reef. 

Her ears were filled with the thunder of the rushing 
waves, her eyes were blinded by the swirling spray, and, 
shutting them, she pressed closer to the rock, overcome by 
the sense of her own weakness and the vastness of the 
ocean’s might. The momentary faintness passed; she 
started on. Sometimes there was a narrow ledge along 
which she crawled; then it would end, and she climbed 
from one point of rock to another; she dared not look at 
the water surging beneath her, lest she should become 
dizzy again, but struggled on. Once the ledge dipped 
towards the sea, and a high wave broke about her feet, 
almost sweeping her from the rock. 

In reality it was not more than ten minutes that she 
was creeping along the ledge; but to Katy it seemed an 
eternity filled with terror and danger. Finally she reached 
the end of the reef, and in a few moments, safe from 
the waves, she dropped into the shallow water and waded 
to the shore. There, on the friendly sands, she sank 
exhausted, not conscious of having performed a deed 
which even the bravest might have shunned; only know- 
ing that the danger was past, and that Jim might indeed 
be saved. 

However, her work was not yet finished; a dreary, 
sandy road must be traversed, and, with weary, faltering 
feet, she hastened on. 

Some of the fishermen, looking up from their nets, saw 
a small figure slowly nearing them ; once it half sank to the 
ground, then rose ds if with an effort. 

“ Who ever is that ?” asked one of the men. 
she do look all wore out.” 

‘Why, it’s .Mike’s Katy!” exclaimed another. ‘“ She’s 
barefoot, and got no shawl; something must have hap- 
pened—run down, Jack, and find out.” 

“ Hello, Katy!” shouted Jack; “ what’s up?” But when 
he saw the child, her torn clothes and bleeding hands and 
feet, he started forward, exclaiming, “‘ Tell me quick! what’s 
happened ?” 

He caught her in his arms as her endurance, taxed to 
the utmost, suddenly gave way, and she sank back with a 
sigh of exhaustion. Then, opening her eyes, she said, “I 
hurried all I could—he’s killed in the chasm—and the 
tide—” 

But the sentence was never finished ; for, with an excla- 
mation, Jack had turned, and was running, with Katy in his 
arms, towards the group of men. Hurriedly he told of her 
broken words, gave her to one of the older fishermen to 
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be carried to her home, and then, with a few of the men, 
started with ropes for the Tongs, the others to follow with 
a ladder and rude stretcher. 

They spoke no idle words, for every breath was precious 
in the race against the tide. Quickly they ran over the 
sands across which Katy had dragged her weary little 
body; they hardly dared look at the foam dashing high 
over the Tongs, lest it should tell them they were too late ; 
and the first glance showed they had come none too soon. 

Already the waves were beginning to find an entrance 
into the chasm, and the lower end was flooded. In a 
moment two of the men had descended, ropes were thrown 
down and fastened about Jim’s senseless body—whether 
alive or‘dead they could not tell—as, lifting him above the 
rising water, they waited for the arrival of the ladder. 

Soon the men are seen, and hastily the ladder is low- 
ered ; more descend, then the ropes are drawn from above, 
and, with three men supporting him, he is half carried up 
the ladder, half drawn from above, and laid upon the 
stretcher. 

It took a long time to find out whether the procession, 
as it neared the Cove, was funereal or one of triumph; 
but consciousness returned, and, as he was carried to his 
home, followed by the rejoicings of the whole Cove—for 
Jim was a general favorite—he was able to understand 
who it was that had saved him. 

Recovery from a broken leg is a tedious thing, but 
throughout all Jim’s convalescence little Katy was his 
most devoted nurse; and, in gratitude for her bravery, it 
was finally decided by the McClures that she should 
remain with them always; and shortly afterwards Mike’s 
Katy, now the happiest child in the Cove, was fully estab- 
lished in her new home. 


Treasure 
By Sydney Dayre 


Three little girls in autumn weather 
All went out on the hills together. 

A merry, frolicsome crew were they, 
Laughing gayly the whole long day. 
Tell me, what do you think they found 
Scattered thickly over the ground? 
You could not guess, so it must be told : 
It was shining, glittering, yellow gold! 
Plenty was there for young and old, 
All their hands could gather or hold. 
Can any be left for you and me? 

Over the hills we’il go and see ; 
Follow where little feet have trod, 
And find the beautiful gold-en rod! 


* 


Matches represent the difference between barbarism and 
civilization, and how much we owe to the intelligent genius 
which has made them so cheap that there is no one so 
poor that he cannot buy a box of matches! Years ago the 
making of matches furnished employment to thousands of 
girls and boys. Little bits of wood cut the length of the 
match were laid on strips of wood in which notches had 
been cut to hold them. The girls spread the matches 
along so that each slip of wood fell in its right place, laid 
another strip of wood on top of it, and so on until a pile 
of a dozen was arranged. These were clamped together 
and then were ready for the sulphur-bath. After they had 
been dipped on both sides they were laid in frames until 
dry, and then packed in boxes. Now all this is changed. 
The slips of wood are handled entirely by machinery. 
This has reduced the cost of production very much, and, of 
course, reduced the cost to the individual buyer. It was 
considered formerly that the making of matches was very 
unhealthful labor, but it has been discovered that with 
cleanliness and care it is no more unhealthful than many 
other forms of labor in which chemicals are employed. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Religious Influence of Whittier 
A Memorial Discourse * 


By the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace ; that 7. .~7 ood aes of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth !—Isaiah lii., 7. 


It is surprising how great an influence is sometimes ex- 
erted by one man. In nature each thing has its allotted 
force, going neither beyond nor falling short; but there is 
no prescribed force for man; he may represent only the 
physical force that resides in his muscles, or he may sway 
nations and generations. As strange is it where this sur- 
passing influence often shows itself. It does not come 
with observation ; it is not the product of known causes ; 
it is not associated with opportunity—it afpears, and that 
is all we can say of it. When this superlative influence 
comes from a poet, we call it inspiration, nor could we 
better name it; it is the point where the human touches 
and becomes one with the divine. We are more prone so 
to name the gift and power of the poet because he seems 
to come unannounced, a Melchisedec without father or 
mother, a root out of dry ground, a direct product of the 
inspiring spirit. 

The great and good poet whose full years end with these 
autumnal days fulfilled all these conditions. Nothing in 
his lineage, education, or surroundings accounts for him. 
It is almost against the creed of a Quaker to sing; 
Whittier had but a meager education; his environment 
was of the plainest and most prosaic sort; but, being fore- 
ordained to sing, a copy of Burns was all that was needed 
to set his numbers flowing. His divine gift quickly found 
its uses, being set round by moral qualities of like intensity 
and force. The most remarkable thing about Whittier is 
the extent and variety of his influence—the many forms in 
which he impressed the thought of the age, the impulse he 
gave to great national movements, the opening of the eyes 
of a prosaic world to the beauty of nature, and especially 
the direction given to thought and feeling in matters of 
religion. Whittier is not specially characterized by origi- 
nalitylof thought; but, ifhe did not originate, he did some- 
thing better—he saw things as they are, he set them in a 
divine light, and spoke of them truly and honestly. It is 
just here that the great value of the man comes in. He 
broached no new theories either of God or man or con- 
duct or destiny; nor did he discuss anew any of the great 
problems, as did Tennyson in “In Memoriam,” and Words- 
worth in the “ Ode on Immortality ;” but he took the plain, 
eternal truths which no man ever doubted or can doubt, 
and put into them the fire of his own heart, so that they 
glowed with inner light; he made them beautiful and 
imperative and commanding. 

The reason why we pause to-day longer than we are 
wont to do when the great pass from us is that the dead 
poet imparted a deeper and more varied influence to the 
life of the Nation than any man of letters it has produced. 
While he is a great poet, he is not to be ranked with the 
masters of the century—Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, 
and Browning; but when Emerson, Lowell, and Longfellow 
have been named, Whittier follows closely, and it would 
not be surprising if the verdict of later years should place 
him among these—an equal, and more thoroughly Ameri- 
can. But his rank is a small matter compared with the 
impression he made upon the people. It was not that he 
charmed their ear, or reflected their thought, or glorified 
their scenery ; but that he entered as a living force into the 
life of the Nation and became a molder of its history, a 
guide in its religion, and an interpreter of its environment. 
And I will say just here that his influence is greater in 
matters of religion and faith than in any other respect. 
Indeed, Whittier is never anything but religious, and his 
leading personal characteristic is that of religion—a fact 


1 Preached in the United Church, New Haven, Conn., September 11, 1892. 
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that will become more and more apparent as religion 
develops into its higher spiritual forms. He was not 
religious in the sense of echoing any creed or reflecting 
any sect. Though a Friend, he gave voice only to what is 
universal in the Friends’ doctrine. More fitly than any 
great man of letters in the century is he to be named a 
prophet, and with the fullest meaning of the word. He 
might be called a Hebrew prophet if he did not rather 
belong to the new dispensation; but he covered both. 
The supremacy and breadth of his moral sense, the sub- 
dued yet burning fervor of his emotions before wrong, his 
exultation over righteousness, his full faith in God—these 
are the signs of the prophet of the older dispensation ; 
but when the burden of oppression was taken away from 
the Nation, he rose into higher frames and prophesied of 
love and faith and hope. 

Whittier’s time was so opportune that it may well be 
called providential. Had he lived a generation earlier, it 
is difficult to imagine of what he would have sung. We 
have the testimony of a poet that there may be mute, in- 
glorious Miltons ; and Whittier might have been one. Had 
he been born a generation later, he would have had themes 
enough, but his waning sect would no longer have fed the 
inner life within him, slavery would not have kindled a fire 
in his bones, and the sweet simplicity of New England life 
—now forever gone—would not have stirred his fancy to 
its best uses, and there would have been, instead, a singer 
without a real vocation, making artistic rhymes for art’s 
sake—poems which the critics might have pronounced 
perfect, but which no one would have cared to read 
twice; such, in short, as now flood the pages of our maga- 
zines. 

It may also be deemed providential that he was born and 
reared a Friend. Had his lot been cast within the lines of 
orthodoxy as it was eighty years ago, he would surely have 
revolted from it with violence, and there would have been 
the spectacle of a pure and devout spirit torn from: its 
resting: place and driven into the wilderness of doubt and 
denial. New England has witnessed many such tragedies, 
and it was only the chance of birth that made Whittier an 
exception. The sect that cradled him, and taught him 
those truths of God and man which underlie all his writ- 
ings, is dying out, but the truths themselves, as stated by 
him, are finding their way into the hearts of the people. 
It is far better and far easier to accept these truths at the 
hands of the Friends, who held them in a positive way, 
than at the hands of criticism and denial; the way to 
the hearts of men does not lie along such paths. Whittier 
took the truths of the inner light—the indwelling Spirit of 
God, for that is what it is, the pure and unadulterated 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God stripped clean of all Gene- 
van qualifications, the sacredness of the individual, and 
the all-embracing principle that the Sermon on the Mount 
means what it says—and sung them into the hearts of his 
generation. It has a providential look that just as the 
orthodoxy of the day was approaching its crisis, and as the 
Nation was entering into its inevitable conflict with slavery, 
there should appear a great, inspired soul fit to do for 
each what it most needed. The conflict with slavery was 
a hard, matter-of-fact, technical question of politics, of 
State rights and Constitutional provisions, of statute law 
and compromising enactment. So long as it was kept 
such it was unmanageable and resisted all efforts at solu- 
tion, The public conscience, the conscience of law and 
order, antagonized the conscience of justice and humanity, 
and men knew not what to do. The conscience of human- 
ity and justice, the elemental conscience, needed reinforce- 
ment in order to break through the network woven around 
the conscience of expediency and compromise. The moral 
sense and humanity of the Nation needed to be aroused 
and made to know itself. Such a work is oftenest done, 
and can best be done, through the imagination. Not much 
is wrought for humanity but it passes through the heart of 
a poet, or some master in imaginative expression. The 
poet leads the march of liberty, and wrongs disappear 
as he charms them away. This work was done in the 
matter of slavery by Mrs. Stowe and Mr. Whittier. They 


set the American heart to beating, and as its healthy 
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—— found its way to the brain it began to think more 
early. 

The anti-slavery poems of Whittier are not considered 
his best; there is too much passion in. them to be good 
art; they overrun and break down from very vehemence 
of feeling ; but they did their work. There are well-nigh 
a hundred of them, and they literally cover the whole sub- 
ject, ranging from the most pathetic pictures of slavery, 
such as the “ Farewell of the Virginia Slave Mother,” to 
arguments on technical questions of policy. He was 
strong all along the line, for almost before he was a poet 
he was a prose writer upon the subject, and his rhymed sen- 
timent had the support of sober argument and broad con- 
sideration. It was this large equipment that made him so 
effective—the endowment of a great poet, the knowledge 
of a publicist, a conscience keen and commanding, and a 
humanity greater than all. 

While he was thus singing in freedom he was also writ- 
ing it in as an editor on the “ National Era ”—an anti- 
slavery sheet published in Washington, which advocated 
abolition, but within constitutional lines, in contrast with 
the extreme position of Mr. Garrison. The overthrow of 
slavery came about on the line of no party, but it was 
Whittier’s position that carried the North; the war that 
he did not expect and deplored was a war for the Union, 
and only incidentally for abolition. 

The value of these poems is not past. They register 
the feeling of the age; they tell its history more accu- 
rately than did the newspapers; they indicate the high- 
water mark to which patriotism rose; and they tell 
also the shame and folly and weakness that marked the 
period from 1830 to the war—a history not to be read 
to-day without mingled sighs and blushes. In all that 
period no man bore himself more steadily than Whit- 
tier; few did more to lead the people along the inevi- 
table path, and it was his trumpet-songs that inspired the 
march. 

The only weakness in his work at this time sprang from 
the fact that he could not be quite himself either as a man 
or a poet. At heart, and throughout, Whittier was a 
Quaker. Strife was not to his taste nor according to his 
principles ; he was at his best when he was most at peace. 
He celebrated the close of the war with several pzan-like 
poems, and then yielded himself to the inspiration that 
was most congenial. Still, the inner heart of his work, its 
logic and its spirit, were the same—a passion for freedom, 
for humanity, and for righteousness. But he did not wait 
for grand occasions nor great themes. He had also a passion 
for simplicity ; he liked humble things and humble ways ; his 
inspiration and his art were the best when his subject was 
apparently the most prosaic. One of his best poems is in 
praise of the shoemaker, and as a whole his songs of 
labor are the best ever written ; they are not in razse of 
labor, but are in sympathy with it, and beat with the glory 
of it. 

It is needless to compare him with other poets, but it 
does not imply comparison to name him as the poet of 
New England, or even of America. No one of the great 
poets—Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes— 
comes so near to the American heart and life, nor even so 
near to the American landscape, as Whittier. His poems 
bear almost the autograph of the people and the places 
where they were written. They are transcripts of that 
corner of Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire 
where he mostly lived, leaving it always with regret, and 
soon returning. It is this closeness to the soil and life of 
New England that endeared him to the people, but it was 
not this that constituted the secret of his charm and 
power over them. This lay in the fact that he ennobled 
their life, and made them feel the beauty of their scenery, 
and set both in a divine light. Hardly can a poet render 
a greater service than by interpreting to a people their 
own life and showing them the beauty and excellence that 
lie at their feet. It is true that almost anything is glorified 
by passing through the mind of a poet, and the golden- 
rod about Haverhill seems to me more golden than any- 
where else, and I am sure that the wild rose is nowhere so 
beautiful as along the lanes leading to the Hampton 
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beaches ; but Whittier did more than throw the halo of 
his genius about natural objects—he interpreted them, 
he showed God in them, and made them divine reali- 
ties, or at least linked them by natural chains to divine 
things. 

Here is where he surpasses Burns and Scott. He had 
not so marked a genius for song as Burns, and he lacked 
the broad culture of Scott, but he had what neither of 
them had—a distinctly re/igious love of nature ; and he is 
to be classed with Wordsworth rather than with the 
Scottish poets. No one would accuse him of moralizing, 
yet he seldom wrote without a moral—not because he had 
conceived a moral purpose, but because the moral was 
within himself, and must necessarily enter into all that he 
wrote. And so, when, weary, he goes down to Hampton 
Beach for a day’s rest, and gives himself up to all that is 
about him—the ride thither, the shore, the sea, the breeze, 
the ships—and sees 


the mighty deep expand 
From its white line of glimmering sand 
To where the blue of heaven on bluer waves shuts down, 


he finds in the transition of his own feeling of weariness 
as it passes into rest the assurance that so it will be in the 
greater change: 


So, when Time’s veil shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness grow. 


This is not tagging a moral to a landscape; it is becom- 
ing one with it and reporting what it says. 

Beyond all question, his best poem, and the one by 
which he will be longest remembered, is “ Snow-Bound.” 
It has less mention of religion in it than the “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” but it is more religious, and it seems to 
me a better poem, being as good art and having a wider 
range of thought. Burns wrote as a poet and not without 
sympathy, but Whittier wrote both as a poet and as know- 
ing full well of what he affirmed. The passage on immor- 
tality which crowns the “ Flemish pictures” of the narra- 
tive is to-day feeding the great hope as it languishes under 
the doubt of the age, and it will be read so long as love 
calls on faith for comfort : 


Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 


The practical value of this poem is immense. It enno- 
bles humble life; it is full of beautiful domesticity and 
tenderest family affection ; full also of healthy cheer and 
mild pathos—a picture of true life; it turns the pure 
memories of childhood into fountains that refresh the after 
life ; and, above all, it commands, and will always command, 
universal attention. Only a few read Wordsworth’s “ Ode 
on Immortality ’”—a greater poem, indeed—but it is impos- 
sible for any person, young or old, to read “ Snow-Bound ” 
without interest, and one must be lost to goodness who 
can read it without being made better by it. It is as sure 
of immortality as Gray’s “ Elegy”—its equal in art and supe- 
rior to it in the range of its thought and the reality of its 
sentiment. 

I have said that Whittier was a religious poet, on the 
ground that he was a profoundly religious man and wrote 
out of himself; he was eminently a subjective poet. But 
he was religious in another though not in a better sense, 
for no part of a man’s religion is better than that which is 
natural to him. Whittier may almost be called a theologi- 
cal poet, and sometimes one can almost detect the cadence 
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of dogma, so strenuous is his tone. Born and bred a 
Friend, his sensitive, religious nature made him receptive 
of the great religious truths for which that sect stands, 
while his sound judgment readily showed him what was 
trivial and fantastic about it. He was as honest and sin- 
cere a Quaker as ever lived, but his humor—for in private 
he was eminently a man of humor—often played about the 
peculiarities of the sect, and it is said that the silences of 
meeting were his best hours for composition; he indeed 
waited for the Spirit, and it came. But his real Quaker- 
ism cannot be impeached ; it can be said of him that he 
was the last, as he was the greatest, of the Friends. The 
Quaker movement was as real and vital a movement as 
the Puritan; indeed, Quakerism is but Puritanism with a 
drab coat on. At heart neither is theological; at heart 
both stand for righteousness with the Bible for a text-book, 
with this difference: the Puritan emphasizes the Old 
Testament and the Quaker the New Testament, each, 
however, loading himself with literalism of his respective 
part. This Whittier readily discarded, though he con- 
tinued to wear the Quaker coat and to use the /Aece in 
defiance of grammar—habits which were simply badges of 
loyalty to his people. But what was essential in the 
Friends’ doctrine—the inner light of the Spirit and the 
inner voice speaking to whoever will be still and listen, 
with its inference of the sacredness of every human soul, 
a doctrine that leads to the most absolute democracy ; the 
fatherhood of God and the absoluteness of his love; the 
supremacy of conscience; the power and practicability of 
the precepts of Christ, and especially of the passive virtues ; 
in short, the Sermon on the Mount to be taken as it reads 
and turned into actual life—to these doctrines Whittier 
not only adhered, but he championed them in nearly every 
page of prose or poetry that he wrote. They naturally 
form the religion of a poet, for they are ideal, and they are 
divine. The special tenets of the Friends are the indwell- 
ing of God and the reality of his goodness. 

There is now no question between the two forms of 
Puritanism; questions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy are 
getting to be counted trivial; all are moving steadily 
towards those moral and spiritual realities which are the 
possession of no sect and no party. For these realities 
Whittier stood and pleaded from his very boyhood to his 
more than, fourscore years, at first and for years almost 
unheard, but at last finding almost none unwilling to join 
him as he sings of the “Eternal Goodness” and of 
“ ‘Trust :” 


All is of God that is, and is to be; 

And God is good. Let this suffice us still, 

Resting in childlike trust upon his will 

Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ill. 


I do not use excessive language when I say that Whit- 
tier is a great teacher of theology, as poets before him 
have been—Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, and Tennyson— 
and, I will venture to say, as great poets in the future 
will be, if there are to be any; for a great poet, being in- 
spired of God, will necessarily speak of God and enforce 
his truth; and great poets there will be unless a besotted 
worship of art smothers inspiration. What Whittier insists 
on in all his lines is becoming the theology of the age: 
the supremacy of love and of righteousness; sacrifice the 
law of life; humility the great virtue; social and political 
equality; the sacredness of the individual; service the 
universal and imperative duty; the redemption and 
perfection of society; absolute trust in God, and con- 
sequent hope of immortality—these are the things upon 
which we are all fast coming into agreement as the 
substance of theology even as they are of life. I call 
Whittier a teacher of theology, not merely because he in- 
sists on these things, but because, by the greatness of his 
gift as an inspired poet, and by the wise and gracious 
temper of his spirit, he has wrought these truths into the 
minds and hearts of the generation. He has been too 
exclusively regarded as a poet of comfort—so many are 
the assurances of it in those writings which speak of 
death and of the sorrows of life; the emphasis of his 
work does not fall here, but upon larger truths that 
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embrace comfort... If “ Snow-Bound ” is his greatest poem, 
his character and his teaching find fullest expression in 
“The Eternal Goodness,” in “ Revelation,” in “ Andrew 
Rykman’s Prayer,” in “Trinitas,” in “Tauler,” in “ At 
Last,” in “ My Soul and IJ,” and especially in “ Our Mas- 
ter”’—a poem which is a very body of divinity, containing 
all of religion we need to believe, and all that we require 
for life or death. And not only is he a great teacher of 
these things, but the people are being taught in them. In 
this age of unrest and doubt, of dissolving creeds and con- 
fusion of thought, there are multitudes who turn to such 
poems as I have named and find in them not only matter 
for faith, but a persuasive power. It is comparatively easy 
to find out what to believe; to attain to a believing spirit 
is more difficult. It is this which Whittier supplies; he 
induces faith and persuades toit. Heis himself so heavily 
charged with it that its virtue goes out from him into all 
his words. 

The secret and the glory of his work consists in this: 
that behind it all there stands a man responsible for every 
word he utters, a man as true as every truth he speaks, a 
character as harmonious as his verses, and all compact 
with the virtues and graces that are urged in them; a man 
whose life was a faultless hymn of love to God and man, 
set to daily deeds and constant thought. One hardly knows 
where to look with the most admiration, upon the man or 
upon his works—a needless hesitation, for the one is the 
other. Now that he has left us in the full ripeness of 
unlessened powers, our grief is withheld because our satis- 
faction with his life is so complete. 

It would be easy to lay wreaths of his own weaving upon 
his grave, and to send him on his immortal journey with 
his own words of hope ; but we will let a brother poet—a 
greater but not a purer—who strove for liberty in his age 
and land as our poet did in his, speak instead : 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair. 


* 


The Apostolic Church 


XII.—The Conversion of St. Paul! 
By Lyman Abbott 


There are sudden conversions ; but all conversions are 
not sudden. St. Paul knew the day and hour when he 
was converted. But how as to St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Matthew? There is nothing to indicate that any one of 
the twelve could give the month or even the year of his 
conversion. And John the Baptist was born again from 
above before he was born on the earth (Luke i, 15). 


St. Paul’s vices were virtues even before his conversion. 
He was conscientious (Acts xxvi., g—xxiv., 16), and thor- 
oughly in earnest. He was never lukewarm. There is more 
hope for a sinner who is in earnest than for one who is not 
(Rev. iii., 15, 16). Paul had convictions, and was willing 
to be at personal trouble for the sake of them (Acts 

But St. Paul’s virtues were also vices before his conver- 
sion. His conscience was an ignorant and a self-willed 
conscience. He had zeal (Acts xxii., 3), but it was fired 
by pride and passion. He may have thought that he 
ought to do many things contrary to Jesus of Nazareth ; 
but he could not have thought that he ought to be exceed- 
ingly mad against them (Acts xxvi., 11). 


The passion which persecutes is always an evil passion. 
The way to overcome evil is with good (Rom. xii., 21). 
The way to extirpate the tares is by cultivating the wheat 
(Matt. xiii, 28-30). Does what seems to you error flour- 
ish? Leave it alone; and the errorists alone; and put 


"4 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 2, 1892.—Acts ix., 1-29. 
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your zeal into affirmative work. Conquer the night by 
hastening on the day (Matt. xv., 13, 14). 

It was while he was earnestly following his conscience, 
albeit it was an ignorant and evil conscience (1 Tim. i., 
13), that the light shone upon him and the voice spoke to 
him. Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it with thy 
might. The men who were with him saw no one. 


If he had not been exceedingly mad, if he had stopped 
to deliberate, to think, to listen, be might have heard this 
Voice before. What startled him was not the light, nor 
the Voice from heaven; it was the revelation which that 
Voice made to him of himself. He did not tremble, nor 
was astonished, nor did he yield, till it said to him, “It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” He had been 
going against the admonitions of his own better nature in 
his persecutions; stilling and stifling the voice ef his own 
conscience; in battle with his own soul. He had not been 
truly conscious of this till the Voice awoke him to that 
consciousness. Then he trembled, because he was so 
well known; because now he first knew himself. 

There is always something wrong when we are not at 
peace within ourselves. When a man’s conscience requires 
him to go in one direction, and his instincts, his sensibil- 
ities, his feelings, his sub-conscious nature, protest, he 
would better stop and inquire. There is something wrong. 
This instinctive protest is always a danger-signal, and is 
always to be heeded. . 

Christian life involves always three elements: repent- 
ance, faith, obedience. But they do not always develop 
in this order. In St. Paul’s case the order was reversed. 
First came obedience ; then faith ; finally repentance. It 
was thirty years after this that he declared himself the chief 
of sinners (1 Tim.i., 15). If Paul had waited for convic- 
tion of sin before obeying, it is doubtful whether the Church 
ever would have had the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

The soul never need wait for feeling before acting. Do 
the present duty; do not wait for a future light. Action 
is as often the parent of feeling as feeling of action. 
Christ says not, Weep, nor Rejoice, but Follow me. 

St. Paul did not wait for a theological education nor for 
an apostolical ordination before beginning his ministry. 
“‘ Straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that 
he is the Son of God.” He never received apostolical 
ordination (Gal. i., 15-20), and was never in the apostolical 
succession. If I must choose between being a successor to 
Peter or to Paul, I prefer Paul. 


The Church has made a mistake in imagining that Paul’s 
conversion is a model on which all conversions must be 
cast. Paul never saw Jesus. He began his spiritual life 
with the spiritual perception that Jesus was the Christ; 
and he began his ministry with declaring this truth. Not 
so the other Apostles. They were with Jesus for months 
before they realized that he was the Christ. The divinity 
of Christ was flashed upon Paul from the heavens. The 
other Apostles grew little by little to perceive Christ’s divin- 
ity by their knowledge of his humanity. This age is 
growing toward a knowledge of the divine Christ by study- 
ing the human Jesus. Let not those of us who have 
approached him as Paul did be impatient with those who 
are approaching him as Peter did. All we can ask of any 
one is what Philip asked of Nathanael: “Come and see” 
(John i., 46). 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : October 
3—Maintain good works (Titus iii, 1-8); October 4— 
Open thine hand wide (Deut. xv., 7-11) ; October 5—Con- 
sider the poor (Prov. xxix , 7-14); October 6—AIl she had 
(Mark xii., 38-44) ; October 7—Love one another (1 John 
iii., ro-14) ; October 8—Love in deed and truth (1 John 
iii., 17-24) ; October g—Topic: What can we learn from 
Dorcas? (Acts ix., 36-42; 2 Cor. ix., 6-8). 
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Religious News 


Pundita Ramabai and Her Work 
The Sharada Sadan 
By Judith W. Andrews 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


During the past few months there has been an unusual lack 
of authentic information concerning Pundita Ramabai and her 
school. Her letters to the Executive Committee have been 
necessarily few, and of a business nature. Out of school hours, 
and during the recent vacation, she has given all her thought 
and time to the work on the new school building. The addi- 
tions and repairs are greater than at first estimated, but they 
have been made with good judgment, and with the approval of 
her advisers in India. The work is now so near completion 
that on the 26th of July the school was reopened in the new 
home. Interesting reports of the opening exercises are just 
received, a brief summary of which is herewith given. Letters 
and full details. will be published in the October number of 
‘¢Lend a Hand,” the organ of the Ramabai Association. 

The editor of the Bombay “ Guardian” calls the opening day 
of the school “a red-letter day,” and the Sharada Sadan “an 
accomplished fact.” He writes that it has a site in Poona emi- 
nently adapted for its purposes ; that the buildings are spacious 
and airy, and sufficiently secluded to enable the inmates to 
maintain the traditions and customs of their caste. 

The opening exercises occupied the morning and evening 
hours, and were both novel and interesting. Representatives of 
the Church of England, the Free Church of Scotland, the 
Methodist Church, the Society of Friends, the converted Parsee, 
the Parsee of the old religion of fire, and the orthodox Hindu 
were present, forming an audience of unique character. 

The dedicatory services in the morning were of a purely 
religious nature, in which all the ministers and others present 
participated. The Rev. Mr. Appaji, a converted Brahmin, 
expressed the conviction that this day marked an epoch in the 
history of western India. It seemed to him wonderful that this 
new departure, striking at the root of some of their most cher- 
ished customs, should be taken in Poona, the city of the 
Peishwas. 

At the cenclusion of the morning exercises the Rev. Mr. Small 
offered to Ramabai the sincerest sympathy of the missionaries 
present, with the assurance that hereafter they should follow 
her work with more intelligent interest and more definite prayers. 
According to the Indian custom, sweetmeats and cups of milk 
were passed around before separating. 

In the evening the school-room was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and was crowded with native gentlemen and ladies, 
together with a few Europeans. The presiding officer was Dr. 
Pandurang, Chairman of the former Bombay Advisory Board. 
He spoke of his own regret, and the regret of many of his friends, 
when the school was removed from Bombay to Poona. But it 
gave him pleasure to see the children looking so happy and more 
healthful in a large and comfortable home of their own. The 
pupils sang Marathi songs that were not unmusical to the ear of 
a foreigner. One of the songs, composed by a pupil, was a 
true and pathetic story of a little child betrothed when five years 
old, sold by her parents to an old man for a hundred rupees, a 
widow at seven, beaten and burned with hot irons until she 
prayed for death to release her from her sufferings. Ramabai 
rescued her from a fate worse than death, and she is now a 
happy inmate of the Sharada Sadan. This song was translated 
by Ramabai, and put into English verse by Mrs. Denning, the 
wife of a Methodist missionary, who wrote also an original poem 
in honor of Ramabai. An American White Ribbon song was 
well rendered by a few of the pupils; others recited, with 
wonderful accuracy, an English dialogue descriptive of an event 
in the life of Peter the Great. Their marked proficiency in Eng- 
lish, their correct pronunciation and clear enunciation, reflected 
hom credit on themselves and their English teacher, Miss 

emp. 

In the Government schools the standard for girls is lower 
than for boys. Ramabai maintains the higher standard through- 
out her school, and the progress of her pupils justifies her course. 

Not in the school-room alone do the child-widows prove them- 
selves eager and apt pupils. The cleanliness and order in the 
dormitories, the dining-room, and the kitchen speak eloquently 
for their deftness in the performance of household duties. The 
improvement in their personal appearance and habits speaks even 
more eloquently for the effect of Ramabai’s influence and train- 
ing upon their darkened minds and abused, neglected bodies. 

An interesting and remarkable feature of the evening was 
an address by Mrs. Ranade, the wife of an eminent native 
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judge. He is an orthodox Hindu, a member: of the Poona Ad- 
visory Board, and has ever been loyal and helpful to Ramabai. 
He generously gave advice and assistance in the purchase of the 
new home. One of the native gentlemen present recited an 
original poem in Marathi. 

Ramabai, in her brief address, spoke gratefully of the loyal 
and generous support she was receiving from America. She re- 
minded her hearers that this support was pledged for ten years 
only; that the American people had been assured by her that, 
during that time, her own countrymen would appreciate the 
good work of the Sadan, and come forward to its support; that 
more than three years had passed, and she now called upon 
them to make good her word. The “Sudharah,” a Poona 
paper, commenting on Ramabai’s speech, adds: “ We trust that 
the appeal of the Pandita will meet with a proper and generous 
response. If we cannot subscribe in the course of six years a 
sum sufficient to maintain a small institution like the Sharada 
Sadan, we must write ourselves down as a people never destined 
to rise.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar, Chairman of the Poona Advisory Board, an 
orthodox Hindu and a loyal friend of Ramabai, made the con- 
cluding address. He expressed his hearty sympathy, and the 
sympathy of many of his countrymen, with Ramabai and her 
work. Although she was obliged to go to America for the help 
refused her in her own country, yet he hoped the example of 
their gifted countrywoman and the outcome of her work would 
soon put to shame any hesitation on the part of her own people 
to help her. 

The evening exercises closed with the customary distribution 
of flowers, spices, and sweetmeats, and all returned to their 
homes feeling that God’s blessing rested on this great humani- 
tarian work. 

The Sharada Sadan was opened three years ago last March, 
with but one child-widow and one non-widow. It has to-day under 
its protecting roof thirty-four child-widows and ten non-widows. 
This unparalleled success has been accomplished against opposi- 
tion and misrepresentation of the most virulent kind. Ramabai 
writes of it thus: “The Sharada Sadan may now be considered 
as established on a firm footing. Our enemies are fairly 
silenced, and people are beginning to trust us more and more. 
God be thanked and praised for all he has done for us!” 

The Executive Committee are confident that the account of 
the reopening of the Sharada Sadan will remove from the minds 
of Ramabai's friends and supporters all doubt concerning her 
loyalty to the pledges made here and in India. It seems neces- 
sary, however, to repeat again and again that Ramabai came to 
America a Christian; that she accepted no creed but that of 
Christ, no name but the name of Christian; that as a broad- 
minded Christian she made her appeal to men and women of 
every denomination, to which appeal Trinitarians and Unitarians 
alike responded, and are working in hearty accord for her cause. 
She repeatedly and publicly announced that her school must be 
secular and unsectarian, but in it the Hindu and Christian 
should have equal rights, the Vedas and the Bible should be 
placed side by side. The fact that the orthodox Hindu, the 
fire-worshiping Parsee, the native Christian, and the mission- 
ary could meet at the dedication of the new Sharada Sadan to 
offer Ramabai their sympathy, congratulations, and kind wishes, 
is proof beyond all doubt that she has been true to her pledge 
in letter and in spirit. The Committee, therefore, caution all 
the friends of Ramabai against giving heed to misleading state- 
ments made by persons who know little, if anything, of the incep- 
tion, the progress, and the underlying principles of the work of 
the Sharada Sadan. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, or the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Association, will gladly furnish, at 
any time, authentic information on any point connected with the 
school. Such information is published from time to time in the 
“ Lend a Hand,” and is embodied in annual reports, which will 
be sent to any one interested on application. 


The Needs of Japan 
By a Missionary 


In order to know the needs of the forty millions of souls under 
the Mikado’s sway we must visit their country, see them in their 
homes, enter if possible into the spirit of their every-day life. 

Itis already ten o’clock tomorrow morning in that “ great 
country where the day begins ”— “the land of disappoint- 
ments,” an old resident remarks. Could we sit down on the 
matting mats in the room in which furniture is conspicuous by 
its absence, could we keep out of draughts (an impossible thing 
in a Japanese dwelling), could we keep warm with a single bra- 
zier of coals, we might study a little history and geography 
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of this wonderful country where everything seems to be ns 
turvy to our way of thinking and doing. They speak back- 
wards, write backwards, read backwards, even stand their 
umbrellas on a different end from our way. Everything is one 
huge comical antithesis. 

I suppose we, too, must go backwards, to prehistoric times 
when the inhabitants of these islands were hunters, fishermen, 
savages, with straight eyes like ours and a Caucasian stamp of 
features. They will tell you that the divine ancestors of the 
Mikado came down from heaven, but in plain history a band of 
invaders from Corea probably subdued the aboriginal inhabitants. 

There is the story of war and tumult for centuries. Then the 
episode of Christianity in the sixteenth century, followed by the 
edict, “ So long as the sun shall warm the earth let no Christian 
be so bold as to come to Japan ;” that by another forbidding a// 
foreigners. This policy of seclusion was maintained until 1853. 
From then till now there has been a whirl of history! The new 
constitution of Japan gives full tolerance to Christianity, and 
the Gospel may be preached over the length and breadth of the 
Empire. 

How many temples we pass !—there are three thousand in 
Tokyo; and there is one shrine where their sacrificed topknots 
are hung by men in token of their vow of total abstinence. 

What crowds of people! but every one is so good-tempered 
and courteous, there is always unvarying good behavior, and 
there is no crowd in the world so sweet as a Japanese crowd, 
for cleanliness is one of the few original items of their civiliza- 
tion. Their cleanliness has nothing to do with godliness, for 
all bathe daily in water about 110° Fahr., and that helps to keep 
them warm. There are hundreds of public baths, and the cost 
is but a penny a head. They also make use of the many hot 
mineral springs, oftener during cold weather. We shall not be 
able to stay till the chrysanthemum féte in a few weeks—the 
plum, cherry, wistaria, and iris festivals have been held, and 
the gay throngs have had good times in their tea-gardens. 

Is there a sober side to Japanese life? Can it be true that these 
people have any needs? They seem to be irreligious; their pil- 
grimages are picnics, their festivals fairs. Have they any un- 
satisfied longings, with their railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
electric lights, colleges, schools of medicine and engineering, 
numerous museums, public schools—rather common schools, for 
from eighteen to seventy-five cents a month will admit children 
of any class, and there are three million children attending them 
now? 

What of the women? A t principle and an Asiatic insti- 
tution are the causes of the degradation of the Japanese women. 
The one is filial obedience, the other polygamy. Not a murmur 
escapes the lips of a pure Japanese maiden as she obeys her 
father and goes to a life she loathes and an early grave. 

There is to-day, Sir Edwin Arnold says, “a new Japan defi- 
nitely born, constitutional, progressive, energetic, sure to become 
great and almost again as happy as she was of yore;” but 
Japan is making the attempt for the first time in history to secure 
the fruits of Christianity without transplanting the tree. Her 
progress is political and intellectual rather than moral. The 
great hope for her is that she may grasp the truth and purity of 
primitive Christianity as well as our arts-and sciences; nothing 
can renovate the individual heart, nothing purify society and 
give pure life-blood to the body politic in Japan but the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Only the spiritual morality, and, above all, the 
chastity, taught by him can ever give the Japanese a home life 
equal to ours. Of all the branches of missionary labor in Japan 
none is more hopeful of sure result, permanent and far-reach- 
ing in its influence, than the work of Christian women for women 
in Japan. 

American women have done much, are doing much, but there 
is yet much to do—the fields are white and the laborers few. 
The tares of rationalism and infidelity are being sown, agnostic 
philosophy is being imported from England, and, saddest of all, 
those who bear the name of Christians are stumbling-blocks by 
their lives. The Japanese will in time learn to distinguish 
between those who merely bear the name of Christian and those 
whose thoughts and acts are guided and ennobled by Christian 
doctrine. 

“Many are weary, weary, weary,” says one of our native 
teachers who knows his people well. Shintoism, Buddhism, 
philosophy, intellectual culture, will not give them rest. They 
recognize no Father in heaven yearning over them with infinite 
love. They have no higher destiny than practical annihilation, 
without hope, without God in the world. 

It seems as though Japan needs but “ One Thing ;” having that 
she would have all, for all other things—thoroughness, truthful- 
ness, political, social, civic, and religious reforms—would follow. 
Japan would hold her place among the foremost nations of the 
world, and the Sunland would lead the nations of Asia now 
appearing in the theater of universal history. 

Dare the women of America shirk the responsibility God has 
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ut upon us? Rather shall we not thank him for the honor of 
ote counted worthy, and work and pray that it may be said of 
each one of us for those who were “ weary, weary, weary,” “In 
His name she hath done what she could ” ? 


* 


Gleanings 


—The Most Rev. John Medley, D.D., Anglican Bishop of 
Fredericton and Metropolitan of Canada, died on September 9, 
at Fredericton, N. B., after a long illness. He was eighty-eight 
years of age. 

—Professor George S. Burroughs, pastor of the College 
Church at Amherst, Mass., has accepted the presidency of 
Wabash College. He was graduated from Princeton in 1873, 
and is widely known as an authority on Biblical literature. 

—The Rev. Henry Kendall, D.D., of New York, who was 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church for the last thirty-one years, died at 
East Bloomfield, N. Y., recently. His great ability as a leader 
and director of the Home Mission work was unanimously ac- 
knowledged. 

—The triple centennial celebration of Tamworth, N. H., 
opened with religious services on September 11, was concluded 
the following day with exercises at “ Ordination Rock,” where, 
one hundred years ago, Samuel Hidden was ordained the first 
pastor of the Congregational church in Tamworth, at which 
time the town itself was settled. 

—Bishop Paret announces that the new Protestant Episcopal 
Theological School for Colored People in Washington will be 
opened very soon. It is on Sixth Street, nearthe Howard Uni- 
versity, and is named King Hall. The building was purchased 
for about $20,000. Theschool will be in charge of a Board of 
Trustees, of which Bishop Paret is President. 

—Union Theological Seminary opens on September 28. The 
prospect is that there will be a large incoming class. It was 
expected that the opening address would be delivered this year 
by Professor Schaff, but, though he has been recovering rapidly 
from the attack from which he has been suffering, it is deemed 
unadvisable that he should undertake to deliver that address. 
There will be, therefore, an opening service on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29, at 4 P.M., with informal addresses. 

—Our Department of State is advised by the United States 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has acquiesced in the claim of the United: States for pro- 
tection to the American missionaries at Bourdour, in the Prov- 
ince of Konia, Asia Minor, and reparation for the injuries to the 
person and property of Dr. Bartlett. Indemnity to the full 
value of the unfinished house which was burned, besides an 
indemnity to Dr. Bartlett, has been tendered and accepted. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—S. DuBois Demorest, of Pueblo, Colo., accepts a call to Prescott, Ariz. 

—C. F. Goldsmith, of Boscawen, N. H., is now at Penacook, where he may 
be addressed for supply. 
se E. B. Jewett, of Greenwood, S. C., has become pastor of the church in 

ort. 

—C. N. Gleason, of the Second Church of Wells, Me., has resigned. 

—G. A. Freeman, of Rodney, Ontario, Can., accepts a call to Toulon, IIL 

—C. L. Mills has become pastor of the church in Goodland, Kan. 

—N. J. Gulick, of East Albany, N. Y., has resigned. 

—W. A. Thomas, of Alliance, O., accepts a call to Kokomo, Ind. 

—J. D. Adam was installed as pastor of the church in Manchester, Vt., on 
August 31. 

—D. W. Shaw, of the Mount Zion Church, Cleveland, O., declines a call to the 
Lincoln Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 

—C. E. Wright declines a call to the Fifth Avenue Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

—M. D. Reed was installed as pastor of the church in Exira, Ia., on August 


30. 
—E. Z. Whitman accepts a call to Wolcott, Vt. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—Charles F. Goss, of Chicago, Ill., has received a call to become assistant at 
the Madison Avenue Church of New York City. 

—John Ramsay, of Quincy, Mass., died suddenly on September 8, at the age 
of twenty-six. 

—R. P. Kerr, of the First Church of Richmond, Va., has received a call from 
the Madison Avenue Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—H. R. Freeman, rector of St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), Islip, L. L, has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y. 

—H. L. C. Braddon, of Christ Church (P. E.), Delaware City, Del, accepts 
the rectorship of St. Stephen’s Church, Florence, N. J. 

—R. P. Cobb, of Crosswicks, N. J., accepts the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church 
(P. E.), Rahway. 

—Alexander Brice, presiding elder of the Elizabeth (N. J.) District of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died on September 11, at the age of sixty-nine. 
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A Great Teacher’ 


There may have been among the friends and pupils of 
Henry B, Smith those who, when they heard that Pro- 
fessor Stearns had taken in hand this sketch of his beloved 
teacher, felt a secret misgiving as to the wisdom of this 
attempt to do over what had already been done once with 
singular fidelity and charm by the one best fitted in all the 
world for the high and delicate task. If such there were, 
their solicitude must at once have been dispelled by the 
reading of this most delightful book. It is a fresh and 
admirable study of a rare man. Professor Stearns has not 
attempted to reproduce the finished portrait of that fasci- 
nating personality already traced by a wife’s loving hand, 
but has given us, rather, a careful study of Dr. Smith in 
those public relations and services which so justly entitle 
him to be reckoned among “ American Religious Leaders.” 

For this task, as an admiring pupil, as the son of an inti- 
mate friend, as a fellow-laborer in the same field of system- 
atic theology, and as a scholar in many respects of closely 
kindred spirit, Professor Stearns possessed qualifications 
almost as unique as those of Mrs. Smith for the more per- 
sonal “ Life.” The result is a book charming in style, 
admirable in arrangement, and in appreciation eminently 
fair and just. 

The author never sinks the critic in the indiscriminate 
eulogist. With equal success does he guard against 
making his critique of another a pretext for exhibiting his 
own theological system. Indeed, as we lay down the book, 
with a deepened sense of the loss sustained by the Church 
in the too early death of one so well fitted to take up Dr. 
Smith’s work and carry it on in his spirit, we are almost 
tempted to wish that Dr. Stearns had been less conscien- 
tious in his reserve, and had interwoven more of the results 
of his own studies into this last product of his pen. 

Beginning with the proposition that the true theologian 
appears but rarely, this biography fully vindicates Henry 
B. Smith’s title tc a place among that select few. We are 
made to see how, from the hour of his conversion, theology 
became to him the science of sciences. Gifted though he 
was with rare philosophic insight and with the genuine 
historical spirit, history and philosophy were, after all, to 
him but satellites of that greater Light which shines in its 
full glory in the face of Jesus Christ. 

This supreme devotion to theology was, as it must 
always be with the true theologian, the outcome of a heart- 
experience profoundly deep and real. Brought up under 
Unitarian influences, entering college with strong preju- 
dices against the distinctively evangelical doctrines, espe- 
cially those relating to man’s depravity and to the divinity 
of Christ, all these prejudices were swept away, his point 
of view for life was radically changed, by that remarkable 
experience of the power of God’s grace through which in 
his senior year he was led by the Spirit. The graphic 
account of this conversion in the letter of his classmate, 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, is one of the valuable additions of this 
new volume to the material contained in Mrs. Smith’s 
biography. ‘I regard Smith’s conversion,” says Dr. H., 
“as a remarkable one, the most remarkable event in col- 
lege in my day.” Yet it was by no means a tumultuous 
emotional experience. All was calm and quiet; only 
reason and conscience were heard, and these, under the 
illumination of the Divine Spirit, spoke with authorita- 
tive and constraining power. Doubts about depravity 
vanished with one glimpse into his own heart, and doubts 
about Christ’s divinity could not hold their own against 
the confession : “ Of one thing I feel assured, that I need 
an infinite Saviour.” 

In this experience not only was the future theologian 
made, but the type of his theology was already fixed. 
He had found in a personal Christ, divine yet human, the 
satisfaction of his whole intellectual, moral, and spiritual 


1 Henry Boynton Smith. (American Religious Leaders Series) By Lewis F. 
Stearns, D.D., late Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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nature, and from this hour Christ was to him not only the 
center of theology, but the center of the universe, the 
supreme revelation of God, the storehouse of all treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, the key to all mysteries, the 
goal “toward which the whole creation moves.”’ We are 
startled to find this stripling, but two years out of college, 
writing on his twenty-first birthday this prophetic forecast 
of his own life-work: “I cannot find truth in any one 
systematic view of it... . I find it only in the doctrine 
of redemption. My object is to make and harmonize a 
system which shall make Christ the central point of all 
important religious truth and doctrine.” 

Here is already in germ, as distinct as the embryo within 
the acorn, that system, the ripest fruit of his maturer 
years, of which “ Incarnation in order to Redemption ” 
was the formative principle. 

Thus was the way prepared in his own living experience 
for that which his biographer rightly adjudges his supreme 
service to American theology, the transfer of centers from 
divine sovereignty and the covenants to the person and 
work of the Redeemer. Even if but imperfectly carried 
out in his system as at first sketched (and, unhappily, never 
rewritten), it was this that vitalized his thought, and that 
more than anything else quickened the thought and 
aroused the enthusiasm of his pupils. 

But it was not in this, its central and formative princi- 
ple, alone that Dr. Smith’s theology was shaped by his 
Spiritual experience. In his interesting and valuable 
critique upon Smith’s Theology, Dr. Stearns at several 
points, notably in connection with the Anthropology, de- 
plores Dr. Smith’s failure thoroughly to apply his own 
principle that Christian experience is to be recognized as 
one of the sources of theology. Yet it seems hardly possi- 
ble to read the discussions of the Will, the Seat of Moral 
Character, etc., without seeing how their author’s views 
are shaped throughout by his own deep experience of the 
power of indwelling sin. Next to this service in imparting 
to theology a Christological tendency, Dr. Stearns ranks 
the work accomplished by Dr. Smith in the reconciliation 
of faith and philosophy, a work for which he was pre-emi- 
nently fitted both by the philosophic cast of his mind and 
by his providential training. 

To this he adds, as the third conspicuous achievement 
of his life, his service in the field of ecclesiastical states- 
manship as the acknowledged “hero of Presbyterian Re- 
union.” 

It is noteworthy that in all these conspicuous services 
as a religious leader Dr. Smith was in advance of his 
time. Insight is the mother of foresight. And it was the 
depth of his insight into the problems then present which 
enabled him thus to anticipate by at least a quarter of a 
century the movements of thought most characteristic of 
our own time. This is why, as many besides his biog- 
rapher have remarked with surprise, “his influence, in- 
stead of waning with the passing of the years since his too 
early death, has steadily increased.”’ 

It is hard to reconcile ourselves to the abrupt and almost 
tragic ending of so fruitful a life; hard not to murmur at 
the bodily frailty which so often hampered and at length 
stayed in mid-career the flight of that soaring intellect ; 
hard not to regret the unrevised system which there is 
none to complete, the unwritten books we must wait long 
for a scholar so well equipped to write; hard not to think 
bitter thoughts of the struggle with narrow circumstances 
to which a man capable of such things was left by an 
unappreciative generation. It is only his own immovable 
faith in a divine plan embracing all human lives in its 
boundless sweep which makes it possible to say of such 
things, as he himself said when threatened with the cruel 
necessity of laying down his professorship, “It is all well 
and right.” 

But such a teacher lives not only in books ; he lives yet 
more in the men he has molded. If one misses anything 
in this biography, it is a fuller description and analysis of 
Professor Smith’s influence as a teacher of theology upon 
his pupils. By universal consent this influence was marked 
and exceptional. Yet it certainly was not evinced in mold- 
ing them all upon a common pattern, nor in imposing upon 
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them in all its details an articulated system of theology. 
He never did this; for he never tried to do it. His aim 
was not to think for his students, but to teach them to 
think for themselves. In three years spent in his class- 
room, the writer of this does not remember that he ever 
showed impatience at serious questioning or respectful 
dissent, or discriminated between the students who adopted 
and those who combated his views. His spirit in this 
respect is well illustrated by his words to one of his 
classes on closing his lectures on Anthropology: “ What 
is most important in all these questions is to keep 
to the facts as near as possible, and not to let theory 
triumph over facts. On this account I have pursued the 


order of investigation, and not that of assertion. For I 


wanted you to investigate with me, and I wished to inves- 


tigate with you.” His influence made itself felt rather in 


imparting to his students, as a whole, a certain spirit—a 


spirit at once cautious and progressive, reverent toward 
the past and fearless of the future, a spirit loyal to Christ, 
tolerant of differences, and broad in its hospitality toward 
all truth. 

This influence was due partly to respect for his learning, 
partly to faith in his fairness and breadth, partly to con- 
fidence in his clearness of insight, partly to the con- 
tagion of his scholarly enthusiasm ; but, above all else, it 
was due to the intensity of his devotion to Christ, his sub- 
lime confidence in Christ’s word, Christ’s power, and 
Christ’s victory, and his habit of viewing all things in their 
relation to Christ and his kingdom. 

Proud and grateful were the men into whose lives Provi- 
dence sent the influence of such a teacher. Such teachers 
do not die. In their work there is the power of an end- 
less life, and he, our leader, the master too soon taken 
from our head, lives today not only in the thoughts he 
left to germinate, the movements to which he gave an 
impulse, but with quickening and reproductive power in 
the men who learned at his feet to think, believe, and 


love. 
K:) 


The Ircidence of Taxation’ 


The most scholarly economic work that has yet appeared 
in America is an essay on the “ Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation” that has just been published by the American 
Economic Association. The author, Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia, sets out with an exhaustive review 
of the literature on the subject, not only English, German, 
and French, but Dutch, Italian, and Spanish as well. 
Indeed, he gives even too much attention to what has been 
said by others upon this subject before setting to work to 
give his own views. However, in this summary of the 
world’s literature he shows completely how thoroughly 
baseless is the idea held by David A. Wells and Edward 
Atkinson that, no matter where a tax is placed, in the long 
run its burden will be shifted so as to fall equally on the 
whole community. Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Wells so con- 
stantly teach this as if they represented economic author- 
ity that it is worth while to have it shown that there is 
no economic authority back of it. Professor Seligman goes 
a little to the opposite extreme. He holds that not only 
do such direct taxes as a land tax rest where they are 
first put, but that the person on whom they first fall 
loses not only the tax which he pays, but its capitalized 
value. That is to say, if the tax reduces his net income 
from $1,000 to $900, not only does he lose the $100 
he pays this year into the public treasury, but he has the 
value of his land permanently decreased $2,000. His 
$20,000 worth of property brings him only the revenue 
which $18,000 had previously brought him. On the other 
hand, if the State decreases its tax $100, the taxpayer has 
the value of his estate increased not by $100 but by $2,000. 
The error in this subtle reasoning lies in its assumption 
that when the public imposes a tax it imposes it, not for 
one year, but for all time, and that when it remits a tax 
it remits it, not for one year, but for all time. If the tax 


. 1 The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Professor E. R. A. Seligman. 
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rate in any community is decreased so that the landlord 
pays $100 less this year than he did last, he is not $2,000 
richer, for the very next year the tax may return to the 
old figure. One hundred dollars a year revenue in per- 
petuity is worth $2,000, but taxes are imposed by the year, 
and not by the eternity. Nevertheless, Mr. Seligman’s 
error at this point serves to offset the far more fatal error 
taught by Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Wells, that, no matter if 
you do shift taxes from wage earners to property-owners, 


the latter can throw them back upon the wage-earners. 


again without the slightest loss to themselves. If this 
were true, tax reform would be a humbug. 

The great merit of Professor Seligman’s volume is also 
its great fault. Most English and American writers on 
this subject have tried to establish two or three sweeping 
generalizations which would dispense with all further 
thought. Professor Seligman has an absolute hatred for 
such generalizations. He shows how, at this point, and 
that point, and other points, they fail, and is so careful in 
noting allthese points that he almost obscures his subject by 
the multiplicity of details. The application of the microscope 
to a thousand points in the landscape field of taxation does 
not give a clear view of its outlines. At times, however, he 
does make clear and enlightening generalizations. A tax 
on the gross receipts of a corporation is shifted upon the 
consumer, since it adds so much to the cost of each article 
produced, whether by the richest corporation or by compet- 
itors making no money at all. A tax on net receipts falls 
upon the owners of the corporation taxed, since it adds 
nothing to the cost of the production of the article by 
young and struggling competitors. A license tax or a tariff 
tax, like one on gross receipts, falls upon the consumer. 
It adds just so much to the cost of producing each article 
sold, and, therefore, just so much to its price. A tax upon 
absolute monopolies cannot be shifted, for the price of the 
monopolized article is put at the highest possible figure 
even when there is no tax, and so the consumer pays the 
same whether it is taxed or not. A tax upon real estate 
remains chiefly upon the owner of the real estate, though 
that portion of it which is on the house in a growing town 
or city may in large measure be shifted upon the tenant. 
Professor Seligman holds that in England, where the tenant 
advances the tax, he does not get his rent any the cheaper, 
and therefore the landlord bears none of the burden. This 
point, however, he does not succeed in proving with his 
accustomed clearness. Nevertheless, the volume contains 
very few pages which do not carry the assent of the most 
critical reader. Taken as a whole, it is an important addi- 
tion to American economic literature, and gives promise of 
future work by the same author of still greater value. 


It is a pity that every one who loves literature should not be 
able to read the Homeric poems in the original, and it is a 
further pity that all who can read Homeric Greek should be 
unable to possess themselves of the “Iliad” edited by Mr. 
Walter Leaf. But English readers may gain some notion of the 
great epic by an English version, say Chapman’s (which inspired 
Keats with the Hellenic spirit), or the Earl of Derby’s, or 
Bryant's, or, best of all, the translation made by Andrew Lang, 
Walter Leaf, and Ernest Meyers. Whatever English version 
may be used, copious notes are of the utmost value, if not indis- 
pensable to the comprehension and interest of the reader. To 
supply this very positive need Mr. Leaf has put forth such 
material from the notes to his larger work as may be intelligible 
to the reader who knows not Greek. A Companion to the Iliad 
for English Readers, by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York), is therefore a volume whose accurate scholarship, 
vivid interest, and general usefulness will at once command 
attention. Mr. Leaf's command of literature and archeology, 
as well as of history and philology, and his critical acumen 
which sifts them all, impart a scient:fic value to a book whose 
every page must be of absorbing interest to the general reader. 
If some one would give us a companion to Dante's * Divine 
Comedy ” for English readers on the same plan, also to the 
“ Nibelungen Lied,” another to the “ Aineid,” another to the 
“ Ramayana,” another to the “ Shanameh,” another to the “ Cid,” 
then the national epics might be accessible to those who are not 
linguists. A bare translation is insufficient, however accurate, 
however brilliant. Readers of Mr. Norton’s fine translation of 
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Dante, recently published, have felt this strongly; and who is 
better qualified than Professor Norton himself to give us just 
such a “ Companion” to the Divina Commedia as Mr. Leaf 
has given to the “ Iliad” ?—that is, a line-for-line, word-for-word 
interpretation which is at the same time broad and compre- 
hensive in treatment. Mr. Leaf’s “ Companion” is a model for 
books of its kind, which will always be eagerly welcomed, since 
it leaves no point of Homeric lore untouched. 


The fourth volume of the Pafers of the American Society of 
Church History, edited by the Rev. Samuel Macaulay Jackson, 
M.A., Secretary (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), contains 
much interesting matter. There is a useful bibliography of 
works in the line of ecclesiastical history, which was com- 
piled by the Secretary; a paper on “ The Religious Motives of 
Christopher Columbus,” by Professor W. K. Gillett and the Rev. 
C. R. Gillett. These essayists conclude that Columbus was 
not actuated by religious zeal, but by hope of gain, in seeking a 
new continent. Professor Walker’s paper on the “ Heads of 
Agreement” is long and patiently wrought, an examination of 
that interesting effort towards unity. Mr. Thomas Davidson 
discusses “The Nature of Christian Unity,” and advises 
“ super-denominational” schools for study and societies for 
practical Christian effort. Professor Gordon, of Omaha, has 
a discriminating paper on the “ Bulls Distributing America,” in 
which he examines the rights of the Roman see and the princi- 
ples of international law. The Rev. John Nicum gives an 
account of the “Confessional History of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United States.” This account con- 
tains some curious details. “Christian Thought in Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. Barr Feree, is a thoughtful and original essay. 
“The Friendship of Calvin and Melancthon,” by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, is fresh and readable. Professor Albert Newman 
reviews some recent German works upon the Waldenses and 
other pre-Reformation Protestants in a paper entitled “ Recent 
Researches Concerning Medizval Sects.” An index completes 
the volume. 


We cannot sympathize with the “kill or cure” method of 
discussing theological questions. Such is the method of Abram 
Herbert Lewis, D.D., in his book entitled Paganism Surviv- 
ing in Christianity. The object of the author is to establish 
“submersion” as the only valid form of administering the 
sacrament of Baptism, and Saturday, or the Sabbath, as the day 
to be kept holy. The defects of this work are, first, that in 
establishing his point by destructive criticism the author leaves 
no solid reason for any baptism, the mere detail of swdmersion 
as contrasted with immersion not being worthy of consideration 
save on the very ground which he repudiates, viz., a magical 
operation; second, in setting aside the first day of the week as 
the Christian sabbath he practically abolishes any observance 
of a holy day; and, third, he ignores most entirely any critical 
examination of Biblical theology. For the rest, the book ‘is 
largely made up of citations arbitrarily chosen and imperfectly 
assimilated by the author. We donot believe that the sacra- 
ment of Baptism as practiced by the Protestant Church is a 
survival of pagan water-worship, and we deny that the custom 
of keeping holy the first day of the week is a relic of sun-wor- 
ship, and we regard all efforts like that of this author calcu- 
lated to bring in railing infidelity rather than the pure religion of 
Jesus Christ. Therefore we cannot but regret that its argu- 
ments were not left immured in the pages of the “ Sabbath Out- 
look.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


So much has been said in burlesque about Mr. R. L. Garner's 
theories on Zhe Speech of Monkeys that it is worth while to 
quote from his book thus entitled what he really holds. He says: 
“ Monkeys talk with one another on a limited number of sub- 
jects, but in very few words, which they frequently repeat. 
Their language is purely one of sounds, and while those sounds 
are accompanied by signs, generally, I think, they are quite 
able to get along better with the sounds alone than with the 
signs alone. The rules by which we may interpret the sounds 
of simian speech are the same as those by which we would 
interpret human speech.” To these conclusions he has been 
led by patient experiments with many simian friends, and he is 
even now on his way to Africa to make experiments on a larger 
scale, and to record monkey-talk in his phonograph. Leaving 
out of consideration the exact value of his conclusions on this 
point, it may still be said that these studies of animal life are 
vivacious and entertaining. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York. 


) 

The more recent advances in the archeology of Egypt and of 
Assyria have let in floods of light upon Old Testament history. 
If aught of the former opinions touching the composition of the 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures and the signification of special 
proof-texts has been revealed to be no longer tenable, still the 
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devout student finds his faith and veneration for the divine 
Word stimulated in new ways. An admirable book for popu- 
larly setting forth these modern results of Egyptology and 
archeology is Mrs. Sydney Buxton’s Side Lights upon Bible 
History. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) Both text and illus- 
trations are such as may be heartily commended. There is little 
of importance which we have sought in these pages and sought 
in vain. A future edition of this book might, however, be some- 
what enriched by a consultation of the Reports of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund. For instance, at Rameses and Pithom alone, 
of the ruined cities of Egypt, have been found, in the vestiges of 
the ancient ‘granaries, bricks which had been made without 
straw. The map also which precedes the volume might bear a 
little revision when the reports of our own Babylonian Expedi- 
tion appear. Meanwhile the conjectures of Sayce, Dawson, and 
others are not to be ignored. Yet, taken all in all, Mrs. Bux- 
ton’s work is rich in matter and is comprehensive to a high 
degree. 


The Lance of the Kanana is a boy’s story of adventure told 
by Harry W. French, who tells us that the name of Abd el | 
Ardavan was bestowed upon him by the Arabs, among whom 
he has lived intimately. His hero, Kanana, is the brave, manly 
Arabian youth who saved his country from her foes. (D. Lo 
throp Company, Boston.) 


People at Pisgah illustrates well the difference between the 
humorous and the comic in fiction, belonging distinctly to the 
latter class. The situations are funny in the extreme, and one 
can laugh very heartily at their drollness. Mr. Edwin W. San- 
born is the author. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Count Leo Tolstoi is at present engaged upon a large new 
novel, but nothing has, so far, been allowed to transpire as to its 
name and contents. 

—We are requested to announce that the valuable library of 
the late Dr. Kuenen, of Leyden, is for sale, and that catalogues 
can be obtained by addressing the Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

—To a friend in this city Marie Corelli writes: “I shall be 
very glad if you will contradict the erroneous reports that circu- 
late in the American press about me. All I want said is that I 
am not the daughter, but the adopted daughter, of Charles 
Mackay, and that my legal name is Marie Corelli.” 

—Roberts Brothers will soon publish a sketch of the life ‘of 
Barbara Frietchie written by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, who has 
made a study of the character made historic by Whittier’s bal- 
lad. The book will contain a portrait of Barbara, a view of the 
house in which she lived, and a plan of its site in Frederick, Md. 


Books Received 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
The Sermon Bible. $1.50. 
Dods, Marcus. The Gospel of St. John. 
Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda. By his Sister. $1.50. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Curtiss, Alice E. Neighbors in Barton Square. $1.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
The Art of Poetry. Edited by Albert S. Cook. $1.25. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
The Bible and English Prose Style. Edited by Albert S. Cook. 50 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The House of the Seven Gables. 50 cts. 
Torrey, Bradford. The Foot-Path Way. $1.25. 
Perkins, James B. France Under the Regency. 
Thoreau, Henry D. Autumn. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. $1.50. 
Stanwood, Edward. History of Presidential Elections. fr. O. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by George L. Gomme. 
THE DAILY INVESTIGATOR, NEW YORK ; 
Cornwallis, Kinahan. The Song of America and Columbus. 


STH 


$2.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Austin, Jane G. Dora Darling. 50 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Newbolt, W. C. E. Penitence and Peace. $1. 
Sanday, W. Two Present-Day Questions. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Siementary Classics. Czsar’s Helvetian War. Adapted by W. Welch and 
C. G. Duffield. 40 cts. 
Cook, A.M. Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. 40 cts 
M. L. RODKINSON, 228 EB. 104TH ST., NEW YORK 
Rodkinson, Michael L. History of Amulets, Charms, and Talismans. $2. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
The End of a Rainbow. $1.50. 
toddard, Charles W. South-Sea Idyls. $1.50. 
Holland, J.G. Bittersweet, Kathrina. 2 Vols. $2.50. 


ohnson, Rossiter. 


ulton, John. Index Canonum. §2. 
Whiton, James M., Ph.D. Gloria Patri. $1. 
Hodges 
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Outlook in Missions 


Inan article entitled “ Foreign Missions 
One Hundred Years Ago,” the Rev. Ed- 
ward Storrow, of England, in the current 
“ Missionary Review of the World,” states 
that in 1792 there were, in all, but four 
Protestant missionary societies in the 
world. Their aggregate annual income 
did not reach $60,000. These were the 
London Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, laboring almost entirely among 
the colonists and a few aborigines in the 
British possessions; the Danish Society, 
laboring solely in South India; the Mo- 
ravian Society, working almost wholly 
among scattered and uninfluential races in 
heathendom; and he Baptist (Eng.) Mis- 
sionary Society, only then formed. ‘These 
organizations kept about one hundred and 
ninety laborers in the field, and more than 
half of these gave but a part of their at- 
_ tention to direct missionary effort. There 
were about forty thousand Christian con- 
verts in South India, and six thousand 
converts elsewhere. The native laborers 
were singularly few and inefficient. Now 
(1892) there are in the broad field of the 
world 3,000 ordained Protestant Christian 
missionaries, with 2,500 lay and lady co- 
adjutors, with no fewer than 30,000 native 
evangelists, one-sixth of them ordained 
and for the most part well tried and 
trained. Around them have been gath- 
ered a native Christian population of three 
millions, far in advance of their heathen 
neighbors in intelligence, morals, and 
enterprise. 


In addition to the foregoing, it may be 
stated that these missionaries have entered 
into every non-Christian country with but 
three exceptions, and converts have been 
made, in some cases numbering thousands, 
tens of thousands, and even hundreds of 
thousands, and, what is equally significant 
and important, the Bible, with its concep- 
tions of God, of a Saviour, of a future life, 
and of morals, is rapidly spreading every- 
where. During the past one hundred 
years Christianity has spread more widely 
and won more triumphs than in any three 
centuries during the previous fifteen hun- 
dred years. These, it is pertinently added, 
are facts which make it absurd to speak of 
missions as a failure. 

In this connection we observe that the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (United 
States) received for their work last year 
$263,000, only $12,000 of which came by 
bequest or donation. Itsupports 120 mis- 
sionaries. 

Other facts bearing upon the question 
of missionary finances this month are as 
follows: The ordinary contributions to the 
London (Eng.) Missionary Society, organ- 
ized in 1795, reached $50,000 more than 
ever before during its last fiscal year, 
being an increase of $175,000 over the 
next previous twelvemonth. Of eleven 
pages at the end of the September 
“Church at Home and Abroad” (United 
States Presbyterian missionary magazine), 
filled with “ Receipts” of their different 
Church Boards, five pages and one-half 
are occupied by “ Receipts for Sabbath- 
School Work,” a fact distinctly attesting 
that systematic education in Christian 
giving is steadily going forward. The 
same thing is evidenced by the large sum 
now annually contributed to missionary 
work by the Sunday schools of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church throughout this 
country in their “ Lenten Offering.” —— 


A Family Paper 


the Presbyterian churches in the United 
States were recommended by their General 
Assembly at Portland, Ore., last May, to 
take up a special Columbia thank-offering 
for their Board of Home Missions on the 
goth October next, as a memorial ot the 
discovery of the American Continent. 
“ The Church at Home and Abroad” also 
suggests that, either by these contributions 
or those which may be received in their 
churches on the 21st October, which Pres- 
ident Harrison has set apart as a National 
holiday, the $67,000 debt of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions may and 
should be canceled. It is pitiable to 
learn, however, that in the first four months 
of the Presbyterian fiscal year the current 
receipts of the Home Mission Board of 
their great and wealthy Church have fallen 
below those of the corresponding period a 
year ago to the amount of $44,000 But 
there has been a gain of $70,674 91 in the 
receipts of the American Home Missionary 
(Congregational) Society for the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1892 over the 
same months in 1891—an increase doubly 
welcome to an organization which has 
borne a heavy burden of debt for years 
past. So, too, the receipts of the Amer- 
ican Board (United States Congregational 
foreign missionary organization) in the 
first eleven months of its current fiscal 
year have advanced by the sum of $39,- 
890.69 beyond the same eleven months in 


1890-’9I. 


“ The Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Read- 
ing Circle” is an organization of which 
Mr. Z. M. Williams, of St. Joseph, Mo., is 
Secretary. It prescribes a three vears’ 
course of missionary reading for its mem- 
bers, for their stimulation in the study of 
missionary work in all lands. On the 
completion of the course a certificate of 
graduation will be given. For the present 
year this is the course that is indicated: 
1. Life of James Calvert. 2. Life of 
Mackay of Uganda. 3. Dr. Chapman's 
“Lands of the Orient.” 4. Dr. Pierson’s 
“ Divine Enterprise of Missions.” It also 
names as one of its text books “ The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World.” 


Lord Brassey has given $25,000 toward 
the $150,000 needed to provide a block of 
buildings to consist of a mission church 
for seamen, an institute, a gymnasium, an 
adult school-room, class-rooms and a coffee- 
bar, etc., for the free use of sailors and 
fishermen of all nationalities frequenting 
the port of London, England. 


The late Rev. Theodore Parker, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was not a special friend to 
evangelical missions, but he said: “ If the 
modern missionary enterprise had done no 
more than produce one such character as 
Adoniram Judson, it would be worth more 
than all the money which has been spent 
upon it.” 

In all, there are more than two hundred 
Chinese Christians in British Columbia, a 
few of them converts in China, California, 
and Oregon ; and the Canadian Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Baptist Churches 
each sustain missionary operations among 
them and their fellow-countrymen in the 
population of the region. 


Bebeja, in the upper Assam Valley, is 
probably the only prohibition village in 
the Indian Empire. The Christians there, 
themselves the fruit of missionary work, 
are in a majority, and have persuaded 
their heathen neighbors to join them in 
forbidding the use of intoxicating liquors, 
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under severe penalties. An account of 
this remarkable movement is published in 
this month's “ Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine.” 


Mr. W. H. Grant, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who has recently spent almost two years 
in visiting the missions of the Presbyterian 
(U. S. North) Foreign Board, with those 
of other churches and societies, is to occupy 
a desk, at his own charges, in the Mission 
House at 53 Fifth Avenue, this city, that 
he may give to the Board the benefit of 
his observation and study. Mrs. J. L. 
Scott, a missionary of the United States 
Presbyterian Board (North) in India for 
many years (since 1853), died near Wood- 
stock Seminary, on the lower range of the 
Himalayas, in that country, on the 2d 
of June last. She had built up in “ Wood- 
stock” an institution second to none of its 
kind in the Indian Empire, commanding 
the confidence of missionaries of every 
denomination, of European residents, and 
of the Government. A telegram from 
Madras, India, dated August 6, brought 
news of the death of the Rev. Josepn T. 
Noyes, of the Madura Mission of the A. B. 
C. F. M.——The “ Missionary Herald” 
(organ of the A. B. C. F. M.) announces 
the receipt,as an “exchange” paper, of 
“ Life and Work in British Central Africa,” 
issued r-gularly by the mission of the 
Established Church (Presbyterian) of Scot- 
land, at Blantyre, near Lake Eryassa, in 
that country. 


Comment having been made upon the 
statement that a Mohammedan church 
has been formed at Liverpool, England, 
it is proper to say that this story, like 
others of its ilk, is an Eastern romance 
growing out of the fact that an obscure 
lawyer in a Liverpool police court pro- 
fessed conversion to Islam, and so was 
brought to the notice of the Turkish Sultan. 
In 1890 the total number of foreign- 
ers in China was 8,107, of whom 1,153 
were American citizens ; nearly if not quite 
one-half of these Americans were mission- 
aries. “ The Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine” (Boston, Mass.) for September con- 
tains a careful and succinct but detailed 
historical account of “ The Moravians and 
their Missions.” ——Reports of “ ingather- 
ings” to the churches in the mission fields 
of the United States Presbyterian (North) 
have lately reached this country from 
Canton, China, Guatemala City, from 
Teheran, Persia, and from the Hangchow 
School of the Central China Mission. 
The first annual report of the Alaska Mission 
of the Missionary Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church is printed in part in 
this month’s “ Spirit of Missions.” The 
“ Chinese Recorder ” declares of recent dis- 
turbances in China: “ Thecharge of the New 
York ‘ Times’ that missionaries have fre- 
quently been the aggressors in controver- 
sies that have arisen, cannot, in our judg- 
ment, be supported by the facts, as devel- 
oped by judicial investigation. The 
“cathedral car” used by a Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop in North Dakota is 
pronounced a great success. At many 
places along the line of railway where it is 
left for services there is not a room large 
enough to hold twenty persons ; and over 
and over again ninety have crowded into 
the car, which seats seventy. Often the 
congregation is larger than the whole 
population of the village.——The origin of 
zenana work in India, says the “ Mission- 
ary Review of the World” for Septem- 
ber, according to faithful historical state- 
ment, is carried back at least to the year 
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What Sectarianism is Doing 


We add below some letters and extracts from letters to those already given in our issues of June 25 and July 16 to illustrate the 
crying evils of sectarianism in small towns. The following are only a few out of many that have come to our hands, and it is 
encouraging to see how many earnest people everywhere are impressed with the need of Christian unity, and the gathering 
wherever possible into one strong, self-reliant church of the feeble, half-existent groups of worshipers. 


I.—What Can be Done ? 


Those of us younger pastors who believe 
in organic unity of the churches would like 
a little advice. What can be done at once 
in a practical way towards uniting the 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
in a country town of 2,800 inhabitants, 
which has eight churches and a Salvation 
Army post? As pastor of one of these 
churches of equal strength, I am becom- 
ing tired of the constant strife for exist- 
ence, and of the somewhat nicely concealed 
rivalry (not animosity) in every department 
of work—religious, social, etc. I am will- 
ing to surrender my place and find work 
elsewhere, provided my Presbyterian 
brother will accept the two churches, on 
an independent basis satisfactory to both 
churches. I see several difficulties in the 
way. Such a proposition coming from 
any one would by many be interpreted as 
disloyalty to his particular Church. There 
would be danger of incurring the opposi- 
tion of the Presbytery and of the Associ- 
ation, and instead of the one strong, useful 
church desired, there might spring up three 
churches. We are now self-supporting, it 
is true, but the kind of self-support we 
have is poor, and the effort both churches 
make in securing the necessary funds does 
not promote Christian fellowship, nor 
Christian life among those who stand with- 
out. The occasional co-operative efforts 
we have had, such as union Endeavor meet- 
ings, picnics, and revival efforts, prove to 
my mind that such a thing as union is not 
visionary. Something ought to be done. 
What is it? And how may it be accom- 
plished ? Ss. 


As it used to be said that the way to re- 
sume specie payments was to resume, so 
it may be said that the way to unite is to 
unite.—THE EDITORS. 


If.—It Is Expensive 


Each one of the various denominations 
feels it to be its duty to keep a certain 
number of officers of the denomination 
on the field to look after its interests. 
These are not pastors of churches nor 
stated supplies, but “ officers,” whose busi- 
ness it would appear to be to organize 
new churches and generally to look out 
for “our work,” as they are pleased to 
call it. Your correspondent has inter- 
viewed some conservative men from some 
half-dozen of the sects as to the probable 
expense of sustaining these officers. From 
facts in my possession there must be some 
fifty thousand dollars per annum expended 
in this way in the State of Washington 
alone. 

Is that right? Do Eastern people sub. 
scribe their contributions for that kind of 
work—to support a grand array of officers? 
Let that sum of money be unloosened and 
applied to the churches, and what a load 
of triak and want it will relieve! Your 
correspondent was lately obliged to spend 
a Sabbath in a town of two hundred people 
where there are three churches. One of 
the pulpits was supplied by a Superintend- 
ent. In conversation with your corre- 
spondent the Superintendent expressed 
himself on the difficulties of “keeping up 


an interest in the work.” He could not 
seem to see anything wrong in the multi- 
plication of the churches. Last Sunday I 
spent ata little place called M , which 
has about seventy-five people, with three 
little Sunday-schools. Each Sunday-school 
is fully supplied with Sunday-school liter- 
ature free of charge by the officers of the 
respective denominations. It was simply 
painful to see the strife that has been en- 
gendered. This is one of the gravest 
problems that has yet come before the 
churches for their consideration. Could 
the Eastern subscribers to the various 
home missionary societies know of the 
subterfuges these little churches have 
recourse to, in order, as they express it, to 
keep up an interest, they would blush. 
UnIrTy. 


III.—A Good Example 


What might be done toward increasing 
real Christianity may be judged by reading 
what is being done toward that end by a 
band of some one hundred and fifty ear- 
nest souls in a farming district in South 
Dakota. They set an example which 
might be followed with profit in many 
small and perhaps some larger places. 
This community is composed of members 
of various religious persuasions—evan- 
gelical largely, with a sprinkling of Chris- 
tians, Universalists, and other Liberals. A 
few years ago they started what they call 
a “People’s Meeting.” They have no 
special organization; nevertheless their 
meetings have been held every Sunday 
evening, I believe, without an exception, 
for nearly four years. Once a month they 
have a minister come regularly from a 
neighboring town; last year it was a Pres- 
byterian, this year it is a Christian. On 
the other Sunday evenings different ones 
of the society take the lead. Each week 
a sermon is read of some leading minister 
of the various denominations, now one by 
Lyman Abbott, another time by Minot 
J. Savage, or Dr. Cone, or Phillips Brooks. 
Whatever is good of its kind is listened 
to attentively by this wide-awake set 
of people. They have a simple service 
of hymns, readings of the Bible, and a 
poem, besides the sermon, and they close 
with the Lord’s Prayer. After the service 
they discuss the serrnon and any important 
neighborhood matters ; all unkindly gossip 
is tabooed from their social talk. If there 
is any neighborly work to be done, they all 
enter into it heartily. The young people 
are entertained socially by the older ones 
during the winter; indeed, they are all 
young together, and a hearty interest in 


each other’s welfare pervades the atmos- . 


phere. 

By listening to the thought of leading 
ministers of the country they keepin touch 
with the outside world and are able to 
judge of differences of religious opinions 
in a more liberal manner than if they con- 
fined themselves to hearing but one side 
all the time. There are no jealousies 
about this or that society drawing mem- 
bers to its special church doors. They 
agree to disagree on any point except the 
essential ones of worshiping God and lov- 
ing their neighbor. 

They cannot ,afford to pay for a minis- 


ter’s services for all the time, but what 
they can pay for they have. They do not 
ask any missionary society to build them a 
church or send them a minister to struggle 
for a living on half pay. They hold their 
services in a country school-house, not alto- 
gether comfortably seated; as they come 
long distances and in wagon-loads, they 
supply deficiencies by bringing in the 
wagon seats. ° 


of an Outsider 


The same state of affairs as depicted 
in The Christian Union exists in this 
town of Catonsville, Md. We havea pop- 
ulation of about twenty-five hundred, and 
have seven distinct religious (?) congrega- 
tions in the town, and several more within 
a mile, and, as we are only thirty minutes 
from the heart of Baltimore, have easy 
access to hundreds of others. To an out- 
sider this seems to be not only an unbusi- 
ness-like state of affairs —for none of these 
churches is extra prosperous—but an ad- 
vertisement of the fact that there is very 
little Bible religion to be found in any of 
them. 

Mr. Puddefoot gives a strong hint as 
to one cause of these many churches: 
“Men doing a-business of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year, and in some 
cases millions; the large number of clerks, 
superintendents, foremen, etc.; then the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
There is one cause! The Lord must have 
made a big mistake when he supposed 
that one religion would do for all these 
classes of souls, but we are trying hard to 
rectify the Lord’s mistakes, both ia this 
thing and others; seems to me there is a 
tendency to introduce a new Lord alto- 
gether; times have changed since the 
Bible was written—so we must have 
churches to suit all classes, even up to the 
notch of those who do business by millions. 
Mr. Puddefoot says: “ My [his] remedy is 
only partial because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts, but I believe that when we 
put a $1,200 man into the new field, let 
him have no other.” There it is, you see ; 
we must have $1,200 men to suit $1,200 
“ fields,” and from that up to the highest 
salaries paid. “Paid” for what? To 
minister untothe soulsof men. The Bible 
taught ministers to go into “new fields ” 
without thought as to pay—but this is the 
new dispensation ! 

History teaches that when the world 
gets very bad there comes a reformation; 
isn’t it about time for one now? The 
Christian Endeavor movement is the near- 
est to being a good start in that direction 
of anything that I have seen. 

A. L. 


V.—*What Shall We Do 2” 


Your reports from the great field of sec- 
tarianism interest me, aad prompt this 
letter of Christian inquiry. I am a Con- 
gregationalist. Ourchurch is in a large 
city, and where the population is largely 
foreign and anti-church. It is one of a 
dozen small evangelical churches. It is 
dependent upon the A. H. M. S., and has 
been for a great many years. Some of the 
other churches are also dependent on mis- 
sionary funds. There is not one church 
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in the community so well equipped as to 
command the respect of the non-church- 
going masses that swarm all about us. 

Happily, the sectarian spirit is not a part 
of our church. Though a Congregational 
church, we have no original Congregation- 
alists among us; our church is made up of 
the members of all denominations. We 
have to-day the union spirit. It would be 
easy for us to meet and resolve to unite 
with some other church. We have been 
invited to do this. Ought we doit? Our 
church was first on the fi.ld. Weak as it 
is, it is stronger than most of the others. 
It has made great gains during the past 
few years, and faces an outlook more 
hopeful now than for the past fifteen years. 
And yet, after the best word is said of its 
present condition, the fact remains that it 
must still continue to be a weak church 
for years to come. What shall we do? 
There is a fighting chance for Congrega- 
tionalism. Shall we fight on, and help.to 
perpetuste this weak condition in the 
churches, or, recognizing that the day of 
Congregationalism is past for this com- 
mun ty, meet and vote to uoite with our 
Presbyterian brethren? They want us, 
they need us, the community needs the 
stronger church that such a union would 
undoubtedly bring. The people are will- 
ing to unite; shall we urge our pastor to 
take the lead in this matter? Mr. Editor, 
do? 

The principle to be invoked is simple; 
its application may be difficult, and must 
depend on circumstances. Mr. Conwell’s 
statement at the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention, loudly applauded, embodies the 
principle: “I would not surrender my de 
nominational peculiarities for the world; 
no! not for the world; but all of them 
gladly for Christ.” Congregationalism is 
of value only as it serves the cause of 
Christ. If the best Christian judgment is 
that a union can be effected which will 
do more for Christ, unite by all means. 
As to method, the first step, we should 
think, would be a Congregational Council 
to consider what can best be done; and if 
a union has promise in it, then a commit- 
tee to counsel and co-operate with the 
church.—THE EbIrTors. 


VI.—Four Hundred People— 
Six Churches 


I have read with no little amusement 
the reports in The Christian Union on 
sectarianism and whatit is doing. I thiok 
a town of four hindred inhabitants in Ohio 
with six churencs eclipses any report I 
have seen. The town is Reynoldsburg, 
Franklin County. It has Presbyterian, 
Methodist, United l’resbyterian, Baptist, 
Universalist, and Disciple churches. The 
town is a bad one, and there is not a pros- 
perous church in it. B. P. 


Correspon dence 


Ramabai and Dr. Pentecost? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

My attention has just been called by a 
friend to an article in The Christian 
Union signed by Isabkl C. Barrows re 
Pundita Ramabai and her School for 


Hindu Widows in Poona. The writer 
characterizes certain state ments attributed 
to me concerning the Pundita and her 
school as a “tissue of misstatements it 
would be hard for one really knowing 


1 See editorial comment. 


Ramabai to weave.” I disclaim the phras- 
eology of the statements attributed to me, 
but acknowledge the substance of them— 

First, that Ramabai is the head of a 
school for Hindu widows in which the 
Bible is neither taught nor read, and in 
which no prayer is offered and nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian is taught. It is practi- 
cally a godless school, so far as teaching is 
concerned ; especially is it Christless, ex- 
cept so far as Ramabai herself is concerned, 
who certainly is a godly woman, My 
authority for this statement is Ramabai 
herself, who told me that it was a rule 
imposed by the association under whose 
patronage the school is conducted. That 
Ramabai opposed the rule is only an inci- 
dental proof of the second count in the 
indictment alleged to be a “ tissue of mis- 
statements.” 

Second, that Ramabai had but recently 
become a Christian. If the word “ evan- 
gelical” had been introduced, then the 
statement is perfectly correct. One of 
the last things Ramabai said to me was 
that since her acceptance of Christ as the 
Son of God, and the atonement as the 
ground of forgiveness and peace, she did 
not know how she “could continue to 
conduct her school without prayer (with 
the widows) and some kind of testimony 
concerning Christ as a Saviour.” 

As to Ramabai herself, nothing can be 
said in too high praise of her, as a woman 
and a scholar, she being one of the most 
delightful women I ever met, and one of 
the most true-hearted and honest souls I 
ever knew. When she was baptized by 
one of the English Cowley Fathers, she 
distinctly disavowed belief in the deity of 
Christ, and rejected the atonement as a 
ground of reconciliation and justification 
with God. On these two points she has 
always held firm, and because of her re- 
jection of these evangelical truths, funda- 
mental to Christianity, she did not meet a 
very warm reception either in England or 
America, except with Unitarians; albeit a 
few large-hearted evangel:cal Christians 
have always been great admirers and 
friends, for herself alone. 

When I went to Poona I met Ramabai 
at a large gathering of missionaries and 
their friends, at which Ramabai told her 
stor; —é. ¢., concerning her conversion to 
Christianity. Then and there she frankly 
said that she did not accept Jesus as the 
Son of God, nor the atonement as the 
basis of reconciliation with God. Every- 
body who knows Ramabai in India knows 
these facts. Socarcful has Ramabai been 
not to occupy a false position that she has 
again and again disavowed all fellowship 
with evangclical Christianity, though per- 
sonally she has many friends among evan. 
gelical Christians, for to know her is to 
love, honor, and respect her. 

During the mission I conducted in 
Poon:, Kamabai embraced the evangelical 
faith; heartily accepting Jesus as the Son 
of God, and the atonement (as under- 
stood and taught by evangelical Christians) 
as the groucd of peace with God, and 
openly confessed the change ia her per- 
sonal and spiritual attitude toward Chris- 
tianity. In a long and most interesting let- 
ter written to me a few days before | ke ft 
Poona she detailed her long and bitter 
Struggle out of Hinduism and toward 
Christianity ; reiterated what I have stated 
above, distinctly saying that hitherto she 
had looked upon and accepted Christianity 
from a purely Vedantic point of view, 
i. ¢., a8 a Hindu philosopher would do, 
who had discovered a superior philosophy 
and ethical system ia the New Testament ; 
that she had vaioly tried to understand 


“Cleveland's 
Baking Pow- 


derisinsteady 


use in my 


kitchen.” 
Marion Harland. 
February 5, 1892. 


and accept the atonement and the deity 
of Christ, but had never been able hitherto 
to do so; but that now she not only 
believed in, but accepted Christ as her 
Saviour from sin, and had come into per- 
fect peace. I do not feel at liberty to pub- 
lish this beautiful letter, but with the Pun- 
dita’s hearty permission I have shown and 
read it in whole and in part to many 
friends. 

Mrs. Barrows defends the Chris less 
school for Hindu widows on the ground 
that there are many such “ in all our great 
cities.” It is not an unsectarian school 
in the sense in which that word is used 
in this couotry. It is a Christless school, 
and there are no other such schools 
under missionary direction and patronage 
in India. 

lf the Pundita is allowed to conduct her 
school as she deems best from her present 
standpoint, we shall all rejvice,and there 
will be no lack of funds for her or it. I 
know that the Pundita contemplated the 
possibility of being “dropped” as a re. 
sult of her acceptance of Christ as a divine 
and atoning Saviour. But if she is, there 
are scores and hundreds of friends ready 
to stand by her. My own hope is that 
she may continue her school without let 
or hindrance from any society in Boston 
or elsewhere. I am ready to furnish much 
more information if it be necessary—for 
] know the Pundita and her circumstances 
much better, most likely, than your corre- 
spondent. 

F. PENTECOST. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A Big Profit 


$200 $2 


Mr. W. F. Eltzroth, an esteemed school- 
teacher in the town of M >rrow, Ohio, states 
his case so clearly that no comment is neces- 
sary, further than to say to those run down 
and out of health, 


Go and Do Likewise 


“ Hood's Sarsaparill: has been worth $100 a bottle 
to me in the following manner: | have been teaching 
schowl for three years. Last fall | became worn out, 
had no aopetite. couldn't sleep at night, and became 
sv debilitated it was impossible to pertorm my duty 
as ateacher. I 


Wrote My Resignation 


to take effect in two weeks. but I was persuaded to 

try Hvod'’s Sarsaparilla. Within a week | was so 

much better that | continued my school and am still 

teaching. I teok 2 bottles, feel like a new man, 
have over $200 clear from $2 spent for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Hood’s Pills are the best family Cathartic. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by mem Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


California, A Winterin. Raymond & Whitcomb’s 
Trips. 

Cruise in a Dictionary. Some Interesting Facts 
about Ships, gathered from the pages of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. Issued by the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company. 

Excursionist : Cook’s Home and Foreign Tours. 

Gaze’s Tourist Gazette. October Number. 

Richmond, Va., and Battlefields, Guide to. Pre- 
sented by the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Po- 
tomac Railroad. 

Tour. Itinerary of a Select Spring Tour to oy, 
Egypt, the Nile, and the Holy Land, sailing 
February 4, 1893; conducted and managed by 
H. Gaze & Sons. 

West Indies, To the, andthe Spanish Main. Win- 
ter Tours to the Tropics by the Atlas Steamship 
Line. 


Harvest Excursions—Half Rates 
SEPTEMBER 27 

The Burlington Route will sell round-trip tickets 
at half rates, good 20 days,to the cities and farm- 
ing regions of the West, orthwest, and Southwest. 
Eastern ticket agents will sell through tickets on the 
same plan. See that they read over the Burlington 
Route, the best line from Chicago, Peoria, Quincy, 
and St. Louis. For further information write P. 
Eustis, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


TOUR 


New Jersey 


Lakewood, N. J- 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


THE 


LAKEWOOD, N. Jd. 


s bet nd and Third Streets. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


re ar, pure Open year round. 
r week 
we R FOWLER, Prop. 


Vineland, New Jersey 


The beauty of Vineland, its superior 
climate, its churches, schools, paved side- 
walks, and many other advantages, com- 
bined with the balmy, health-giving in- 
fluences of the surrounding pine region, 
attract many visitors at all seasons. 

GROVE HOUSE, centrally lo- 
cated on the principal avenue, is homelike 
in character and attractively planned and 


UROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE i 
KW ORLD.— Excursion leaves Oct. ~~, ae the furnished. Its large and cheerful — 
World: Nov. 29, Jan. 3, gb. 4, for Nile and Palestine. | wide piazza, and pleasant surroundings 
Tickets to all A resorts. Ocean tickets. i i iting. 
cke to all American ag somenes resorts, Ocean n} ets. | make it especially inviting. Open for 
113 Broadway (near Wall St.), New York. | Autumn and Winter guests. 
EUROPEAN HOTELS New York 
Austria 


European Winter and. Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyres. , Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing mate. 

HOTEL TiIRO 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, we!l furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excur:ions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
pamphlets on application. 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


nee ong favorably known Americans, has 
refitted. It offers by well-warmed 

canny rooms for ‘winter, a at all 

unequaled, excellent table Terms 

are and include se CY. fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS anp SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful litule city of San Luls Obispo. 
Califernis. Pamphlets tree. HW. LAR} 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
Te 


New Jersey 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


BUCKINGHAM HOUSE (Alden Cottage) 


Opp. Laure] House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 


Guests’ comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. O. 
Box 72. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among, the hillside pines for treatment of 
invalids. Elevation, 1,400 feet. Beautiful scen 


fom New ding, convenient to city. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the offers 


line Delaware eailiiial and Western R. R. 
New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥ 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


pepuier suport Sor health, oh rest, or recreation 
all the year. Eleva steam open 
P Sun-parlor promenade en the root. ites of 
all baihs and al 
ci 


briental elegance and "Send br ustrated 


South Carolina 


OLUMBIA, S. C.—To Let, completely furnished, 

commodious. house in best part of the city. In per- 
fect order, having been recently renovated throughout. 
Abundance of sunall winter. Grounds about three-fourths 
of an acre, with fine trees. Stable on rear of lot. Colum- 
bia occupies a high plateau in the pine and sand belt; has 
delightful climate and society. The S. C. College is here, 
and two excellent Female Colle es, Normal $2 School, etc. 
It has long been known as one of the most beautiful cities 
of the South. Northern references. 

HASKELL & BARNWELL, Columbia, S. C. 


Oregon 
One 
country; American plan 99 De ane d 
anager. 


TRAVEL 


RATE 


HARVEST 


EXCURSIONS 


——VIA 


FSTEAR 


N.W.RY 


TO POINTS 


West, NorrTtuH 


NORTHWEST. 


for information apply toany Ticket Agent or address 
W. A. THRALL, 
Gerern) Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


ESTABLISHED 18<s0 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City ot New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known fo 
yee, regularity and rapidity of their passage across 

tic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies" and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 

sarber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, aaa Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return is available, if desired, by the 


erp to "New York or Vhila- 


: “FOR i RATES and circulars giving full information, 
PP. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


| 6 Bowtinc Green, New York. 


HOMES 


AND 
RESORTS 


IN THE 


NORTH- 
WEST 


Ts Sheyenne Valley Ex- 
tension of the Soo Line is 
opening territory for thousands 
of NEW HOMES. Special Har- 
vest Excursion rates in August 
and September. 

Charming Resorts in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
on this line. 

Climate, Fishing, Shooting, 
and Soil superb. Write for 
particulars to 


C.B.HIBBARD, G.P.A.Soo Line, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


— 
see e or rest. 
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Wernersville Station of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 


WALTER’S 


é 
2 


F 


—_— midway between Philadelphia 


and Harrisburg. 


All trains— nine in number tach 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two and one-quarter hours of 
Philadelphia, four and one-quarter 
hours of New York, five and one- 
quarter hours of Washington. 


“The Most Beautiful Place I 
Have Ever Seen” 


is the daily recurring testimony of 
travelers these balmy mornings. 
Varied, picturesque, extensive, one 
never tires of its views. Add to this 
the finest climate, the purest air and 
water, with greatest ease of access, 
and we have all the elements of 


A Great Health Resort 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet long, 
five stories in height, finished and 
furnished in excellent style. Hy- 
draulic Elevator; Electric Bells; Ex- 


Don’t Hesitate to Write 


for any information The 


furnish. 


No charges made. 


Recreation Department 


Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, New York. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, 


New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 


electric bells; electric lights in all 


and cream. Open from October 
treatment. Address H. J]. CATE, 


public rooms; Alderney milk 
1 to June 1, with or without 


M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Do You Ever -s — —e wi h a dry throat and offensive 
rea 


Wake U 


caused by atorpid liver. Write for illus- 
trated pamphlet descriptive of THE 
ELMS—capacity 500 guests. One of 


A morning drink of SuLPHO-SALINE 
gives prompt relief: It is a mild saline aperient 
—refreshing and appetizing. Its continued use 
— cures constipation, biliousness, and all diseases 


Excelsior Springs 


the most charming all-year-round resorts 
in America. All charges moderate. 
Address Excelsior Springs Company, 


FORTHE 
SUNDAY 


CARNERED CEMS 


~By H. R. PALMER.— 

A superb collection of new and standard Sunday 
School Songs and Hymna, representing nearly 20 
Hymn Writers and 100 Composers. ontains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
name famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards. 
Price 3 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 
For LITTLE SINGERS, 


J. R.Murray. 

A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of the Syndey School. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this. his latest 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boards. 
Price 35 cents tpaid. 

SHOIR LEADERS: Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu- 
isitor, containing new anthems each month, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Mastic Co.. The John Church 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New Y¥ 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday-Schools, and 


Gospel Hymas Nos 6 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati./76 East Oth St.. New York. 


DILXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Uniom and send 16c. for 


worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City, N. J. 


Physical Culture oi pores of te body pertectly, soc. 
Whitney Home Gymnasium Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


— | 
| = = | 
‘> 4 
The treatment consists of Baths, 
Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Hygienic Dietary. Steam and Hydraulics have lately been introduced to give power for operating 
varied machinery used in giving treatment, etc. Taylor’s Manipulators, Kneaders, etc., are extensively employed. Thirty years of personal and | 
professional experience in the treatment of all forms of chronic ailment by Sanitarium methods enables us to speak with authority on these 
subjects. Our terms are exceptionally low: $12 to $16 per week secure fine rooms; $16 to $25 for the very best. Open grates and steam 
heat. Circulars free. Address ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pa. 
a 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


New Books 


France Under the Re- 


gency 
Witha Review of the Admin- 


istration of Louis XIV. By JAMES BRECK 
PERKINS, author of ** France Under Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin.” Crown 8vo, $2.co. 


Mr. Perkins has made a very careful study 
of a most interesting period of French history, 
and in this volume treats cf France in the 
Eighteenth Century, Wars with Spain and 
Holland, Colbert, Louis the Great, The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, The Mississippi 
Company and its Failure, The Morals of the 
the Regency, and many other important topics. 


Autumn 


Selections from the Journals 
of D. THorEAvu. Edited by H. G. O. 
BLAKE. 12m0, gilt top, $1.50. 

A book of nice observation and varied in- 
terest, like p evious xuolumes made up of ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s Journals on Spring, 
Summer, and Winter. 


The Foot-Path Way 


By Braprorp Torrey, author 
of “ Birds in the Bush” and “ A Rambler’s 
Lease.” $1.25. 

A delightful outioor book, written with 
admirable literary skill and humor. Some of 
its chapters describe June in Franconia, De- 
cember Out-ot-Vuors, Five Days on Mount 
Mansfield, A Widow and Twins, A Great Blue 
Heron, Floweis and Folks. 


Spare Hours 
By Joun Brown, M.D. New 


Edition, with a fine portrait. 3 vols., 
$3 Oo. 

This is an attractive edition of books con- 
taining some of the wisest and most delightful 
essays in English Jiterature—Rab and his 
Friends, Marj re Fleming, Jeems the Door- 
Keeper, Uur Dogs, John Leech, ete. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


Popular Science Monthly 


For October 


American Childhood from a Medical Stand- 
point. By Hanky tinc Taytor, M.D ists 
out the unwho es physical ano mental influences 
that surround American chi dren, esp: cially in cities. 

Specifics for the Cure of Inebiety. Iy I. D. 
(koTHREK-, M.i), A war. ing again t quackery. 

The Native avd Foreign-born Population, 
D. Wricut. Shows the actual extent 


New Edition of 


Fragments of Science 

By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., author of “ Sound,” 
“Heat as a Mode of Motion,” “New 
Fragments,” etc. New revised and en- 
larged edition. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, 


$4.00. 


The first edition of Professor Tyndall’s “ Frag- 
ments of Science”’ was published some twenty years 
ago as a single volume, which was made up of a 
score or more of his detached essays, addresses, and 
reviews. ‘Ihe book was afterward revised, some of 
the papers recast, and from time to time new ones 
added until, the size of the work’ becoming some- 
what unwieldy, the present two-volume edition was 
decided upon. This contains fifteen additional 
papers, and represents the author's latest changes 
and revisions. The volun.es are uniform with “ New 
Fragments,” recently issued, and the three together 
include all the occasional writings which their author 
has decided to preserve in permanent form. 


A new novel by the author of “Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter ”’ 


Passing the Love of 


Women 
By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of “ Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,” “ The Story of Philip 
Methuen,” etc. No. 101, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


$1.00. 


"The elevation of Mrs. Need-ll’s style, her power in 
the deve'opm -nt of character and her skill in the manage- 
ment and evolution ot her piots make her book: thorough .y 
worth reading ’’—Charteston News and Courier. 

Of ** Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter” Hon W, E. 
STONE : Iam desirous to bear my humble testimony 
to the great ability and high im of the work” Arch- 
deaceun FARRAR sa s: | find it exceedingiy interesting, 
a ad like tts hi,h tone.” Tne London Spectator says: 
Krom first to iast an exceptionaily strung and beau. iful 
story. 


For sale by al! bookse’lers ; or will be sent by mail on 
vre.cipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, New York 


MEMORIAL" 
STORY OF AMERICA 


— From 1492 to 1892. —— 
Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History 
of the Land we livein. A new Topical History 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 


Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col, A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL. D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 
U.S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N. Thorpe Ph.D., 
Hon. Wm. C, P. Breckenridge, and others. 


Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American public. It will bavespecial 
interest at a time when the whole worid is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

Baw Sold only by subscription through authorized 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- 
signed, Exceptionally good inducements offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN ©. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Phila. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
if Agency not wanted write how to get a copy 


FOR 


Churches and Choirs 


MALE VOICE CHOIR 
VOICE IN PRAISE 


By J G. Barnett, Musical Director, Yale College. 


Postpaid, $1 50. 
Solos, duets, and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS 
Heavy paper, $1. 3 sacred duets. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS 


songs, 150 pages. Paper, $1. 
collection of sacred solos, adapted for soprano, 
mezz +sopr ino, and tenor voices. 


EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS 
$1, prepaid, or $9 per doz:n, not pre- 


Mr. Emerson’s choice of all the anthems ever published. 
One halt is Scriptural. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS 
49 selections. 80 cents, Prepaid, or $7.20 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 
EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE 
208 pages. $1, prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not pre- 


paid, 
The best original and selected anthems, wi.h entirely 
new arrangements. 


PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS 
see page. $1, prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not pre- 
84 easy anthems, for the average choir’s use. 


LAUS DEO 


By Arthur Henshaw. 224 poets. $7, prepaid, or 
$o per dozen, mt prepa d. 
60 hymn anthems, mutcts, trios, Te Deums, sentences, 
tunes, etc., tor quartets and choruses. 


GABRIEL’S NEW AND SELECTED 


ANTHEMS 


By Chas. H. Gabriel. 166 pages. $1, prepaid, or 
$9 prr dozen, not prepaid. Specimen copies 
mated for $1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-403 Washington St., Boston 


C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 
867 Broidaay, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St , Phila. 


YPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly 52- cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER t 31 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


HEALTH youthful color te 


Gray Hair. actory Hair grower, 50c, 
London Ce. Bway, New ¥ will 
Hair Book & box Ha Coams, Best Oure, bot? FREE 


HARPER’S 


The Baptismal Font of America. 
H. Mason. With 14 Illustrations. 


in 


By FRANK 


FOR OCTOBER ..-. 


~" 


MAGAZINE 


Paris Along the Seine. 
With 13 Illustrations. 


Beaumont and By James 


Ticer - hunting Mysore. By R. Caton 
Woopvitte. With 5 Illustrations by the Author. 

A. B. Frost. By H.C, Bunner.. With 7 [llus- 
tritions by Mr. Frost, and a Portrait by J. W. 
ALEXANDER, 

’ A Collection of Death-Masks. By Laurence 

Hutton. Part II. With 17 Illustrations. 

Education in the West. By President CHar.Les 
F. THwina. 

The Efferati Family. By Tuomas A. Janvier. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. T. Smeptey. 


( 

( 

AND EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. ( 
( 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


and naw ¢ of the stream of iamig ation to our shores. 
A Cow parative Studs of some Indian Homes. 
(ilustrated.) By Dr R. W. An inter 
esting d-scriptnen of the t pees, wigwams, pueblus, 
€tc., constructed by the red men. ° 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 
Tre Evovution oF Dancin (illustrated): Mup as A 
Ruitpive Maresiat (iltustrated): A CHAPTER: IN 
METHUKOLYOGICAL Discovery: LANGUAGE AND BRAIN 
Disease (illustrated): Recent SCIENCE: WarRMIAG 
AND VENTILATING OF (i lustrated); SkgTCH 
OF ALEXANDEK WiN HELL (with Portrait). 


WELL, 

Columbus. Bvy Professor Dr. S. Rucr. With a 
Copy of the Map used by Columbus in his First 
Voyage. 

The World of Chance. 
Howetts. Part VIII. 
Fiel4. 

With 2 Illustrations by W. T. Smep.ey. 
Poems bv E. A. U. VALentinge, ARCHIBALD Lamp- 
MAN, and J. B. ‘lass. 


( 
By Tueopore 
( 
( 
( 
( 


By Witttam Dean 


By Mary E. Witxts. Part VI. 


50 Cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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Grand St., N. Y. 


Hair Brushes 


It’s seldom that Hair Brushes are sold below 
the price. We recently bought a big 
lot and offer them at a sacrifice. 


100 Dozen Fine Brushes 
at 10C., 15¢., 25¢. 


100 Dozen Extra Grade Brushes 


at 37C¢., 50C., 


CLOTH BRUSHES 


70 Dozen Fine Cloth Brushes, Superior 
Bristles, 
I5C., 25C., 37¢. 
All the Brushes in above lots are of superior 
make.and many styles of backs. 


FLESH BRUSHES 


We have many styles Bath and Flesh Brushes, 
most necessary at this time for cleanli- 
ness, all of which are offered at 
very moderate prices. 


No. 1—75c¢c. No. 2—50c. 
No. 3—56c. No. 4—75c. 


Pearl Buttons 


1,550 Gross Fine Quality Natural Black, 
White, Smoked, Shaded, and Rose Pearl 
Buttons, in round and square shape, with 
bevel-cut edge, purchased at less than cost to 
manufacture, will be sold as follows: 


Small Size for Dress 
Eighteen cents dozen............ Worth 50c. 


Medium Size for Jackets 
Twenty-five cents dozen ......... Worth 7 5c. 


Large Size for Coats 


Thirty-five cents dozen ......... Worth $1.00 
Very Large Size for Ulisters 
Sixty-five cents dozen...... .... Worth $1.50 


Pearl Finish Horn Buttons 
Six hundred dozen in fall colors. 
Small Size, Medium Size, Large Size, 
sc. Doz. toc. Doz. 15c. Doz. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


Fall and Winter, ‘92, 
Now Ready 


Over 300 Pages, 1,000 New Illustrations. 


With Price-List 


Descriptive of the latest Fall and Winter 
Fashions to be found in our 85 
departments. 

Sent Free to any Address on Receipt 
of 10 cents to Pay Postage. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 3113 to 321 Grand St. 
NEW YORK 


Tapestry Brussels 
Ingrain 


CARPETS 


We offer the largest and 
most attractive stocks of 
these popular grades to be 
found in the City. 

All of this season’s CHOI- 
CEST PATTERNS at prices 
extremely moderate. 


Samples and estimates by mail. 


BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The New 


Dress Goods 
Velour Russe 


We are showing this fashionable fabric 
in all the new blendings of color. Its 
rich appearance makes it suitable for 
gowns of the most elaborate character. 

Novelties of wool-and-velvet in elegant 
shaded effects. 

Persian materials for wraps and dress 
combinations. 

In either plain or fancy dress goods, 
purchasers will find the best assortments 
obtainable. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


N arranging for a fall 
outfit of Clothing, in- 
clude an English Covert 
Coat (Venetian Cloth). They 
wear better and retain their 


good appearance longer 
than any other. Price, 
$10.50. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


1338 Chestnut St. 
(Opposite the Mint), 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Constable 


Fall Underwear 


Cartwright & Warner’s 
Celebrated 
Merino Underwear 
Silk Underwear 


Flostery. 
Silk, Merino, and Cotton 


Hose and Half+«Hose 


Children’s Hosiery and 


Underwear. 


Autumn Styles 
Dress Goods 


Velours Ecossais 
Ombré Veloutine 


Silk and Wool Jacquard 


Plain and Figured Camel’s Hair, 
Serges, Diagonals, Cheviots. 


Scotch Plaids 


New Fabrics and Combinations. 


Embroidered Robes 
Ladies’ Cloths 


AS 19th ot. 


New York 


BEST &CO 


Baby Slips 
For $1.00. 


Made of fine Nainsook—Gretchen 
waist with hemstitched tucks anid 
feather stitching between. Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. Neck and 
sleeves trimmed to correspond. 
weare chabied to make for Children's 
best grade which is our exclusive specialty. ph 


mail postage paid &S cents ext c turned 
money refunded if not satisfactory. oi elias 


est styles for ys a 
nished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 
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24 September, 1892 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
AGENCY 
est an nown i 
Established 18s 3 East Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 

OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. Coll preparation under 

competent teachers. Exce — home advantages. Del- 


sarte system of exercise. 
Mrs, MARY STORER, Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 


attention. Boys irom to 15 inclusive. 
” BRE EWER A.M., Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$so0. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy of character 
stands first with us. No 
FREDERICK S. Pa. (Yale 


Connecticut, Harttord 
ARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for College graduates. 
Twelve reside: t protessors. Curriculum largely elective. 
Library of 60,000 volumes. soth year opens October s, 
1892. Send fer Annual Register. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 


ConnectTicuT, Harttord (i the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for and 


health. Terms, $500 to $600. Hee 
Miss SARA J. SMIT al. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins 
Prescribe and Elective‘ ourses of Stu ‘y, or College Pre- 
paratory Co re. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
tem E DIVINITY SCHOOL. Term opens Sept. 
29th. For catalogues or information address 
Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk. Conn. Twentieth year. College 
preparatory courses. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term eighteenth MA. 21, 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSE Rector 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principa 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist in her own department. 
Terms, $3soto$soo. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


District or Co_umsBia, Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year opens October 4, 1892. 
New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 
Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 
For circulars apply te the Principal, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


Iowa 


lowa, Des Moines. 
UNIVERSITY 
Nine departments; 25 courses; 7 buildings; 
56 instructors; 862 students; $100,000 new 


endowment. Send for catalogues. 


M aryland 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 


M*S S. D. KENNEDY will open a Family 
School for Y oung Ladies and Misses. Oct. 3d, 
Miss C. BrRowninGc Mason, BA Wellesley 
lege), Principal. Mrs. Kennedy's house will condnue 
ae for ‘boarders. Ladies wishing to avail themselves of 
this ant homes he of educating their daughters can find 
pleasant sane? + for themselves and families. Address 
Ss. D. KENNEDY, Annapolis, Md. 


Maryland 


New Jersey 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September 19. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21. The (pening Lecture will be delivered b 
fessor TAYLOR in Bartlet Chapel at 4 pm. Wor vill 
begin with all the classes at this date For Katalonue 
further informati«n, apply to EGBERT TH, 
President of the Faculty 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL, for Young Men and 
Boys. Superior training for College. eeatic 
School, and Life. Best home, care. copens mort, s 20, 
1842. $600 per year. J. UERTE ON, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton St. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
NASTICS will reopen Sept. 27th. For cata- 
logue address iss HOMANS, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Oct. 3. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston: Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successo 
Miss Abby. HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR G 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


dCo ollege-preparatory School 
VY HALL. Homean 
for Young Ladies. Est ablished 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 

EVEN GABLES. Mrs. WesTcoTT’s ench and 
—) School tor Youne Ladies. Native Frencha 
German teachers. Certificate admits to Smith Co 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins Sept 29th. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
eope . t specialty. 
Pupils admit and Smith on cer 


_— CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
. J.. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 


van College preparation 
UPHAME Cumonron. W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Lakewooi. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive 


school f 23. 
or boys. Opens MOREY, Prircipal. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 


in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils « f dormitory lite. J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New Jerssy, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street 
CnOOL FOR GIRLS. College preparation. 
Latin, Greek, and Higher Mathematics may be 
omitted by p “pie wishing s «cial work in eit er Am 
can History, Literature, and Science of Government, or 
General History ard Literature 
Katharyn Lois Hitchcock, Laura Grosvenor Mar:sh. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheol for 
Girls reopens September 21. 

College preparation. Resident French and German 
Teachers. orough instruction in English, with special 
advantages in Art, Music, and Detsarts_GyMNASTICS. 
Terms, including Board and Tuition in English, Latin, 
and Greek, $700. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
R. SARGENT’S NORMAL SCHOOL of 
Physical ‘raining for Women, at CAm- 
BRIDGE, Mass.. will open its Twelfth Session on October 
2oih instead of November 1, as here:ofore 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
Meus HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Healthful, helpful, homelike. Catalogues. 


(Summer Session.) Fall term opens Sept. 13th. 
Rev. J. J. A.M. (Princeton), Principal, 


MassacHusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. ll the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and poyees training. uildings 
new, and constructed ocrrees to latest models; seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls Music, Art, Lan- 


es, and thorough preparation for College. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young Ledies 
Reopens Sept. 22d. Complete College Preparatory 
course. Advanced courses in History and 
Music and Art. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for con e and Selentifie Schools. 
v. ED DWARD A. BENNER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


Minnesota 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 


TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School. 


for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two 
years of College work. Scholarship to hryn Mawr College. 
value $400. (Miss) Otive Evers, Pnnci 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire, Mount Vernon. 
INSTITUTE. A college graduate, 
20 years a high-school principal, living in . 
beautiful mountain vi lage, will take into his famil 
boys and will pers nally college roy 


ness. ‘Lhe 42n year 13 
JOHN |} Principal. 


New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 

HALL 
Boarding School for Boys. 

Special attention given to fitting adi for Colleges and 


Scientific Schools. For intormation address 
Dr. . PERKINS. 


New Jersey 


New Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware, Colle me preparation, and 
general courses. For apply to 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 


sent on application. 


New Jersey, Newton. 

Nee (N. J.) INSTITUTE. goth yea 

feetelevation Home School limited. _ = lish, 
Classics, S.ience, Commercial, Art, Music. Steam ; plunge 
bath (30,000 gallons) bowling- alley ; gymnasium ; acres 
playground. >even ezpenence of 100 
years ount rili ; nies. lilustrated 
catalogue. Capt. JOEL MAWILSO ON, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Pennington. 

ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 

sexes. 53d Year. Ofiers rare educational facili- 
ties. Terms moderate. High and healthful Steam ae 
ing; gas: fire-escaves) On thorovghfare between 

Catalogue. complete and beautiful, sent free. 
OS. HANLON, D D., Presidest for 23 years. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ough in every : epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not surpassed Send for circular, M. M. Huwr. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. A 
Home and Day School for Young Women and 
Girls Boardirg department in charge ot Miss Heien H. 
Blake, formerly ot the Ingieside School, New Bedfo 
Conn. Preparation for all co leges. Ciasses in Co king 
and in Sewing. full corps of instructors. Twe ty miles 
from N. Y Climate heakhful. Reopens 
September 23. Circular. Martin Bahler, A.M , Prin. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 

HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
t 
ng DWARD MONTANYVE: Master 


New York 


New Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Stu 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building wi 
Modern Im aprovements. Session begins September 2%, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Frisree Pres. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ACKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. U. B. DESAUSSURE. 
Opens Sept. zoth for Packer students and any others 
who desire to pursue s courses. Art or Music 
students also received 


New York, Brooklyn. 
RATT INSTITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the promotion of 
Art, Science, Literature, Industry, and Thrift. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Industrial and Fine Arts, Domestic Art end oe 
Science and Technology Commenns High 
Froebel Academy and Kinde Libraries and Mu- 
seum, Music. FREDERI PRA LE IT, Secretary. 
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New York 


New York 


New York 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
ding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 


year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn, Joralemon St., bet. Clinton 
and Court Sts. 


HE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
A school for the thorough teaching of young 
ladies. Collegiate, Academic. and Prmary Departments, 
The next term will begin Sept 26, 1802. New students 
assigned tu classes Sept. 21, 22, and 23. There 
are no patra charges for instruction in Latin, Greek. Ger- 
French, Drawing, and Gymnastics. An atweageeee 
ome under liberal management receives students from 

orty-seventh annual catalogue sent on application. 

T. J. BACKUS, President of the Faculs 


New York, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI’S 
DELSAKTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Fifth N. Y. City. 
ober to June. Tui‘ ion $200. 

Puysicat CuLture—Physiology, Hygiene, Corrective 
and Aésthetic EvocuTion, Literature, and 
Forensic Uratory. Music, extra. 
tew pupils received — ‘the family. 
ntil Sepeember 15, address Avon-by-the-Sea, = Bea 
seat of Summer School (1 893, -_ 24 to August 1 


New York, New York City. 7 713,715. 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN'’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 
A pad house has been added to those alread 
ary, preparatory, academic departménts. The. — 
fits io > Davnned an other colleges, and for the Columbia 
and H examinations for women. 


New York, Cornwall-on- Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A home-school for boys, on on Storm King Moun- 


. Prepares f A 
Rev CARLOS H. STONE, 


New York, New York City. 
Iss D DOREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 73s Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fishkill on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty ninth year begins Sept. 13. Both sexes. 
Business college course, $3 annum. 


MES M. DE GA Ph. D., Principal. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-sixth 
vear, ins Sept. 22, 1892. A school for girls, 


miles hom Yew York. 
— “Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, L. I, Flushing. 
SEMINARY. Boarding School for 
young Ladies and Girls. references. 
ee terms for clergymen. Mrs. L. R. UPTON, 

NS SCHULER, Principals. 


New York, L. I., Bay Shore. 
BB SHORE INSTITUTE. Home School; $45 


a month ; six young dove» cial ad- 
rin 


vantages in mathem atics. 


New Yorxk, Manlius. 
T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


term o D Huns September 1 1892. 


Apply to tw for circulars. 


New York, Newburg. 


MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
priser and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Sept. 28th. Lita V. Nortu, Prin. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Dy School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St 

M®3 ELLIMAN'S KINDERGARTEN and 

Elementary : lass. Froebel system. Ninth 

ear. Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- 
ergartners. 


New York, New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
iSS GiBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SARAH H._ Emerson, Principal, will reopen 
September 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 


New Yorx. New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—" Dwight 
Method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given ates two years’ course. Graduate course now 


uition fee, $100. For catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE “HASE. Dean. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY'S 
SCHOOL FOR 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New Yorx, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Oct. 1, 1892 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. Avus- 
Tin Assott, LL.D., Dean and Sevior Professor. For 
catalogues, showing reorganized Faculty, address 
PROF. I F. RUSSELL, 
University Building or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


New Yorx, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 
losophy, guages, Music, Painting, zsthetic and social 
ure. Thirty-eighth year be begins ot ax. A 
DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Springside, Yonkers. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL reopens Sept. 28. Address by letter 
(or personally after Sept 10) as above. 


New Yorx, Tarrytown. on-Hudson. 
BULKLEY’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L 
Miss E. C. Promcay. Principals, 


New Yorx, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The next school pol year begins Sept. 22d, 1892. 


Applications made early. 


North Carolina 


Nortu Carona, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND S.HOOL FOR GIRLS 
40 French Broad Avenue 


R ns Monday, Septembe 


Ohio 


Onto. Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI.- 
Special ad SCHOOL FOR 
vantages in terature 
Art, Oratory, Physi and “Culture. Fall” term 
begins Sept. 29, 1802. 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
oh MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
dia Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School for 

irls. 

Established in 1816, this school continues the careful 
training and thorough instruction in eve Cpartmens for 
which it has hitherto been so (qvesahly bnown 77th 
year begins Oct. 4. 


New York, New York City, 425 West 22d St. 
HE GrORGE M. GREENE SCHOOL of Vocal 
Culture and Home for Students of Singing 
combines the advantages «f able instruction, Home in- 
fluences, and a refined musical atmosphere. Curculars 
sent on application 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college 
‘tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Lan nguages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wurton, A.B., 
and Loris A. BanGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. ) 


New York, New York City, 140 West 23d Street. 
RTIST-ARTIZANS'’ INSTiTUTE 
Reopens October 1, with eolarged facilities. 

Organized to combine thorough Art Education with 

ctical Industri:| Applications, in Archit-cture, 
Sculpture, Painting, [llustratine. Porcelain Work, Wo d- 
Carving, Wall Paper, Int-rior Decoration, Metal Work, 
Jewelry, etc. For men and women. ty al day Ap- 
bly for circulars. JOHN WARD STIMSON, Supe. 


New York, New York City, care Christian Union. 
SCHOLARSHIP representing board and 
tuition in a leadirg school of the West is 

a to an earnest worker wishing to enter Smith or 


assar College next yrar 

Proper rtificates of and present attainments 
should be furm:hea with any appiication madeto X Y., 
No. 2,475, Christian Valen | fice, Astor Place, N. Y. 


wey 


New York, New York City, 241-243 West 77th St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 
Pre for al' Colleges for men ard women New 
vol-house. Well-equipped Gymnasium. Military 


de Army offi 


New York, New York City, 9 East 49th St. 
SCHOOL for Boys. Building large 
and well lighted. Primary for young children. 
Gymnastics under competent instruction. Two resident 
pupils received into principal’s family. Circulars on 
application. 


New York, New Yi rk City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as an 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perf -ction. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The regular degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For particulars address 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 

OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. RKev.and Mrs. CuHAs. H. GARDNER, 
pals. Mrs. istory in Rh 


, author of H yme, 


New York. New York City, 22 East sath Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’'S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Collegiate, Academic, 
tory, and Primary depts. Kindergarten Uct. ro. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CaTALOGUS Frees. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 
> REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School for Girls. Frimary, preparatory, co 
TULL McALLISTER, Principal. 

Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Visitor 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR 4. 1892. 


New York, New York City, 233 Lenox Ave. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. Primary, Academic, Collegiate Depts. 
Certificate admits to Wells, Sm th, or Welle: ley Coll 
ns Uct.4. Kev. ALFRED ‘C. ROE, Pnnci 


New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 28th, 1892. 


The Faculty will meet the entering students in the 
President’s Room at 10 A.M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


ng address will be delivered by the Rev. 
D.D., Thursday, Sept. 29th, in Adams 


are urged to be present on the da 
(not earher), sending their luggage to No. 50 RA. eee 


New York, Nyack-on-the- Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen. 25 miles 
from New York. Loca‘ion beautiful and healthful. 
Rooms single or en_ suite. Preparatory and College 
courses. usic, Art. Industrial and 
Physical Culture. Opens Sept. An endowment 


takes ladies at $200. Catalogues t Mey R. AM. 


Onto, Oberlin. 

tr? COLLEGE. All courses require four 

s of with other Greek or Mod- 
ern omen o courses of study. 
Two-thirds of the studies t.r freshman year. 
Unusually extended courses m 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages emical 
logical, and Botanical Laboratories. Fine bui. =a 
ment. Tuition 40 a year, and other expenses t 
lowest. O pt. 20. See catalogue for exact descrip- 
tion of wor 

G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading Colleges. Standards in sagem. 
French, German, as recommend: d by Commission of New 
senting six colleges. mnasium, 

College Library open to all. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN'’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 


opens Sep circular ad 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


Hollidaysburg. 


PA YsBuRG, PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL! 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5123 


Germantown Avenue. 

) her LIN SCHOOL. Established in 188s. 

Chartered in 1887. A Schovl for Boys and 

Young Men. Will receive ffiteen 2 Gs 

eighth year begins on September 22d, 18 vm, 
Ann 


nasium; large grounds adjaceut to sch. ol. 
. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING? AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOK YOUNG LADIES 
4tto and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. ath year opens Sept. 21st, 1592. 
usic, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


Philadelpma, Busticton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


h-class sch ptionally healthful 
business. Special care of younger boys. Number limited. 


I 
“HAS. H. STROUT. 
MOULTON. Prins 


felons or other advertisements in this department see 
ing page.) 
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The Christian Union 


24 September, 1892 


Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some accti- 
dent happens to it ? 

Doyou know that Macbeth’ s 
‘pearl top or ‘‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is that chimney ? 

You can it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 
he may like the breaking. 


. Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co, 


EDUCATIONAL 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the refined influences of a lovey 
home with the best educational advantages; es 
desirable for those who are deprived of a mother’s care - 


- death, or travel abroad. 


References: Rt. Rev. Bishop HunTINGTON, Syracuse, 
. Y.: Hon. Stewart L. Wooprorp, Gen. A.rrep C. 
BARNES, N.Y. Address 

Mrs. A. E. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 
Care of Prof. A. N. PRENTISS 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE - 
or BUSINESS 
SHORTHAND 


bigh class commercial] school Sting, 

met for business life. Also French 
Office open all summer for m and 
students, Fall term begins Tuesday, Se pt. 6th, 1892. A 
cation blanks now ready Early D 
For College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu. 
ating Exercises, including Mr. w Carnegie’s re 
markable address on practical education, call or address 

Tos. May Perrce, Ph. D, Principal and Founder, 
Record Building. 917 -919 Chestnut ut Street, Philadelphia’ 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 


oughly n Civil Er gineering, Arts. Thor 
HYATT, President. 


AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to 

its influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and TH AT? is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., N.Y. 
FRENCH SCHOOLS 


and other foreign | may be furnished with all text- 
ks, printing, 
et 


BOOKS. ou and com ely 
Send for SUPPLIED 


Catalogue. at special rates. 


Full Force 


Mr. W. J. D. Leavitt, who was for sev- 
eral years one of the regular players upon 
the great Music Hall organ in Boston, 
contributes to the “ Globe ” of that city an 
account of some of his experiences. One 
day, he says, after the regular noon recital, 
a considerable part of the small audience 
came upon the platform, as usual, and 
plied him with questions. He answered 
them by rote, having been asked the same 
things many times before, until a solemn- 
looking man with a tall hat and umbrella 
elbowed his way to the front. 

“You didn’t use the full power of the 
organ, did you ?” inquired the stranger. 

“ Yes, sir; several times. The last piece 
was, nearly all of it, played with full 
organ.” 

The questioner looked first at the organ- 
ist and then at the audience. Then he 
shook his head slowly. 

“] guess not,” he said. “I understand 
this organ isn’t allowed to be played full 
force in this hall. It’s too powerful.” 

Mr. Leavitt was too polite to contradict 
a stranger. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ between you and 
me, confidentially, it never was played full 
force but once, and Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has recorded the fact that it killed 
nearly all the fish in the harbor.’’ 

Hat, umbrella, and man disappeared, 
and the other members of the company 
were able to resume their interrogations. 


—Mlle. Virginie Mauvais, of Nancy, 
left instructions in her will that her coffin 
should be painted red, white, and blue, 
and that musicians should walk after her 
hearse playing patriotic airs. The de- 
ceased was the senior of French school- 
mistresses. Her request was carried out 
to the letter. 

—Though the venerable Dr. Newman 
Hall retired from the ministry recently 
after a service of fifty years, it is said that 
he lately preached seven sermons within 
one week—an interesting exhibition of 
industry for a veteran of seventy-six years. 

—The late Mrs. W. C. P. Breckinridge, 
the Kentucky Congressman’s wife, was her 
husband’s inseparable companion and 
helpmate—in youth his assistant in pre- 
paring and editing copy for the paper he 
published, and in later years his political 
adviser and secretary. 

—Mr. Denman Ross, of, Boston, who 
died recently, did much to promote the 
establishment of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. It was, he says, the 
Boston “Journal” that hired the room 
where the founders of that now famous 
school met before they had a building. 
He was connected with the government 
of the Institute at the time of his death. 
The park system of Boston, the Kinder- 
garten Museum of Fine Arts, Historical 
Society, and some other such enterprises, 
received from him a helping hand. Lat- 
terly he had been studying the rapid tran- 
sit and drainage problems. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especially infants. is prevalent at all times, but is . 


a. the proper nourishment and 
wholesome food e most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Eagle”? Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


nursing, are strengthened and nourished by the 
use O ’Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that worn out condition. Drink hot. 


It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
ians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


IN THE OPEN 


10 miles or 1,000 miles from home—it matters not—Co- 
lumbias wear the world around—repairs so seldom one 
about them—Columbias are guaranteed. 

nest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s 4 . 
signature in b be 
on each label, thus: 


MADAME PORTER'S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 


torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


e African Kola Pian 

st ma oo in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Care Guaranteed or No 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 Sey? New York. 
For Trial Case, FRE ail, address 
KOLA ORTING CO., 132 Vine Bt. ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
a specialty. Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Supplying Schools with Books 
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Financial 


The money market for the week has 
shown a slight tendency to improve in 
rates, although at the close the lowest 
rate for two weeks was made. Yet, with 
the curtailment going on in deposits and 
loans, it is not strange that we should have 
a higher market for both call and time 
money. The curtailment spoken of for 
the week past, which shows on the aver- 
age a decrease of over $6,000,000 in loans 
and of over $8,000,000 in deposits, as will 
be seen by reference to the bank state- 
ment below, has resulted both from inte- 
rior demand for money and from the 
absorption by the Treasury. The only 
foreign consignment in gold was early in 
the week, for $600,000—which, it can be 
safely predicted, will be the last of the 
season. Foreign exchange is now I per 
cent. below the shipping point, and is 
now heavy, with a plentiful supply of both 
bankers’ and commercial bills. 

The easy conditions of money on the 
other side are reflected in discounts in the 
great transatlantic centers; in London, 
discount 90 days, the rate is % to I per 
cent.,in Paris about 1 per cent, and in 
Berlin 1% per cent. These rates would of 
themselves seem to be sufficient cause 
for a cessation of gold shipments, with 
money here averaging 4% per cent. on call. 
The Bureau of Statistics for August has 
made its preliminary report, which indi- 
cates a less merchandise export movement 
in value and a larger import movement for 
the month named. We anticipate from 
the figures given a quite unfavorable show- 
ing, due to decrease both in volume and 
price in breadstuffs. Wheat and corn 
exhibit a monthly movement abroad 
aggregating 21,540,094 bushels, against an 
aggregate for August, 1891, of 26,481,244 
bushels. The difference in value, how- 
ever, is an equally important item; the 
total valuation for this year’s movement is 
$19,036,710, against $28,853,510 for Au- 
gust, 1891. But we all remember the 
phenomenal demand for our breadstuffs 
abroad last year, and ought not to antici- 
pate any such demand for 1892. The 
other three items, provisions, cotton, and 
petroleum, vary a little from a year ago, 
but do not sensibly decrease the relatively 
adverse showing as given in breadstuffs 
above. 

The earnings of railways for August 
given in last week’s column, however, ex- 
hibit the prosperous conditions of internal 
traffic and trade. The first week in Sep- 
tember seventy roads exhibit an increase 
of 3.31 per cent. gain in gross. The 
Granger roads, Union Pacific, and many 
lesser roads show up well for the week 
named, while the trunk lines are earning 
less. Still, on the whole, the railways are in 
aremarkably satisfactory condition so far 
as business and rates are concerned. The 
main influence at work in the market for 
the week has been the cholera scare, which 
has led people to realize more or less on 
the possibility of the scourge getting a 
substantial foothold in the city of New 
York. This fear seems at present largely 
unnecessary and improbable of realization. 
It is a ghost that may materialize, but that 
is not likely to. The fluctuations in some 
stocks have been from to 3 per cent. 
downward, and in other stocks less or 
nothing; at the close of the week a steady 
to strong tone prevails, while a very large 
short interest has been developed. Bonds 
have been a shade lower for speculative, 
but on the whole are pretty well maintained. 
With the cholera eliminated, and no more 


gold going, there ought to be nothing more 
to depress stocks. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


866,0c0 
Legal tenders, decrease..... ........ 1,1¢9 400 
Deposits, decrease. 8,292,000 
Reserve, increase. ..... 97,600 


This leaves. the surplus reserve about 
the same as last week—little short of 
$5,000,000. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 
Office, Company’s 
Building, 

308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
$500,000 00 
2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993,5490-53 
THOS MON ERY. » wor} 

1CHARD iS, See 


Reserve for 


MES YOUNG. actuary. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 


INCOME BOND CONVERSION 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 

Income Bonds will be receivedifor exchange into Second 
Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until October 1. 1892, by the 
following appointed agencies: 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW-YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW-YORK, 
80 B’ way, New-VYerk City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Exchange and applications for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any of above agencies 
and of J. W. REINHART, VICE PRESIDENT 
ATCHISON COMPANY, os MiLK ST., BOSTON. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE G. MAGOUN, Chairman. 

J. w. REINHART, Vice President. 


The Middlesex 


Your Income is 
Too Small. 


if you are receiving only 


3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 
Our little book, sent 


free, may help you in 
crease your income ane 


secure the principal. 


The Provident 
trust 


Please mentidn The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - = 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. James N. PS 
Frederic C A 
Josiah Fiske, A. 
alter R. Gillette, Alexander E. aig 

Oliver Harriman, Henry W, S 

a 
Charles Hi enderson, 


What we ‘Offer Investors. 
First mortgage security on city property. 
Fight per cent. interest. 
meg of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice. 
all on a sinking fund plan, which 


Our m ages are 
insures Tent at matu 
A LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


H.F.NEWHALL, Mana nager Eastern Office 
633 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADA., PA. 


HICAGO FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


personally selected on inside improved ee 
each showing extra large margin above 
made, in first instance, with private funds Mort- 
gages of $500 to $3,000 now ready or delivery. netting 6 
and 7 per cent. o expense to investors. Choice loans 
alway? on hand 
McDOUGALD, Ashland Block, Chicago 


Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of xst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue imited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street. FEW YORE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washiagton. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk... J. V. Farwell 
Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 

Pac. Nat. Bk. ani Rev. A. B. Banka, 
Correspondence solicited. 


Tacoma. 


85. 00 


85.00 
Hand Camera. 


Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
_ 423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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Paid Capital «++. 600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits..... EZ 
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The Christian Union 


Correspondence 


The Kindergarten in Chicago 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I heard with great interest a day or two 
ago that The Christian Union was about to 
bring out a special kindergarten issue, 
and was at once possessed by the desire 
that the great good fortune which has come 
within a few weeks to our Chicago Froebel 
Kindergarten Association should be re- 
corded in its attractive pages. 

Twelve years ago, in September, 1880, 
this Association came into being—the in- 
direct result of Mrs. Quincy Shaw’s well- 
known work in Boston. From the outset 
the aim of the Association has been to so 
conduct the kindergarten as to gain the 
recognition and approval of the public 
school authorities, believing that the adop- 
tion of Froebel’s ideas of education in the 
kindergarten would eventually result in 
their influencing the whole system. 

In February last a petition was pre- 
sented to the Board of Education by our 
Association asking that the six kinder- 
gartens then conducted by us in several 
public school buildings in districts not 
overcrowded, where rooms could be spared 
for the purpose, should be adopted and 
supported by the Board. 

In August the plea was granted, and 
these six historic kindergartens became a 
part of the public school system. The 
Association rejoices in being the pioneer 
in this effort to bring the benefits of the 
kindergarten to the great masses of neg- 
lected children in our city through the 
public schools, and is now only solicitous 
to keep the standard of kindergarten 
training at the highest point attainable, to 
preserve Froebels distinguishing idea of 
the thoughtful study of the individual child, 
with all his foibles and needs, for the sake 
of his true, natural development. 

I wish also The Christian Union might 
tell its readers of the kindergartens to be 
conducted during the six months of the 
World’s Exposition by two of our Chicago 
Associations, in a beautiful room in the 
Illinois Building, kindly assigned for the 
purpose by the Board of Managers, witha 
generous appropriation for the expenses. 

No pains will be spared by the com- 
mittees in charge to make these kinder- 
gartens beautiful and intelligible object- 
lessons to thoughtful observers of the 
philosophy of Froebel. And they will be 
conducted in such a manner as to develop 
and not to harm in the least, as has been 
feared by some, the groups of happy chil- 
dren who will gather there. 

The experience of the kindergartner 
who had charge of a similar enterprise at 
the Centennial Exposition gives undoubted 
assurance of the feasibility of this under- 
taking. The children will be seen at their 
work and at their play without being con- 
scious that they are observed. 

M. E. B. 


—Once a friend, a lady who had some 
property in Virginia, wrote Mr. Whittier 
of having named a street in a new town 
for him and of having set aside a portion 
of ground in his name. He replied with 
thanks, adding that he had that week 
received news of no less than three towns 
or streets being named for him, with a 
gift of town lots, adding: “ If this sort of 
thing goes on much longer, I shall be 
land-poor.” 


DIED 


SCUDDF¥R.—At Marblehead Neck, Mass., September 

ot heart failure, Alicia Harviet, widow ‘of the late 
Charles W. ‘Scudder, of Brookline, Mass, i in her seventy- 
second year 


Don’t Scold 


about washing powders. If you 
feel like it, it’s because you haven't 
got the right kind. Get Pearline, 
and see the difference. Pearline 
has been imitated — but 
never been equalled. 
There are all kinds of imi- 
tations; powders that save 
work, but ruin clothes ; 
powders that don’t hurt, 
and don't help you; pow- 
ders that are cheap to begin 
with, but dear enough in the end. 
Try them all for yourself, if you 
won't take our word for it. But don’t get them mixed up in 
your mind with Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
Send “the same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, iad 


: if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
it Back send it back. «JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Does What You Eat 
Distress You? 


Acid Stomach, Heartburn, Flatulency, Gas, 
and all Gastric Difficulties are promptly 
relieved and effectually cured by the 
use of the digestive tablets, Peptonix. 


Hon. Cuas. J. Noyes, Ex-Speaker Mass. House 
of Representatives, says: “‘ Peptonix have 


been thoroughly tested, and I have ex- Ny 
perienced such delightful relief, by their 2 onl 
use, from the dyspepsia which has so long 


afflicted me that I write to commend them 
to any one with a like trouble. I have 
not known them to fail in a single instance of affording immediate relief.” 


We will mail free to any address a sample of Peptonix. 


Peptonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them. postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 


"ROGERS BROTHER 


he CORTLANDT — St —>< YORK 
OUR BUSINESS. 


Is the manufacturing of heating a eile 
Our experience of near fifty you 
service. If interested, and you will indicate 
method of heating desired, we will send you 
illustratred catalogue. 


We Manufacture 


Boynton Hot-Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, etc. 
For sale by best dealers all over the United States. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CoO. 


igs and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and a1: Water St 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
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AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


PAISLEY'S, 


Leading styles in Ladies’, 
Gent’sand Children’s Fall and 
Winter footwear for cress, 
evening and street, at pop- 
ular prices. 


Send postal for Catalogue. 


All prepaid purchases of $5.00 delivered free 
within 50 miles. 


397 6th Ave., 


Bet. 24th & 25th Sts., N. Y. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME and chaperonage for 
four you g ladies who are pursuing an art or musical 
course in Rew York. Address C. B., 37 East 64th St. 

SITUATION WANTED as companion to 

dy by educated and refined lady of Bs: who is an expe 
enced housekeeper and of an amiable disposition Ad- 
ery COMPANION. case No. 808 Tacoma Building, 

ic «go, 

SCHOLARSHIP in one of the best boarding 
to boy with zood singing voice. Address S.M D.,’ 

0. 2,406. care Christian Unicn. 

WA NTED, by an experienced'lady teacher, a 
in a school or family. En lish branches, Latin, Feng 
and Greek. Address F., No. 2,381, care Christian Union. 

A HOME fora bright young lad in the family of the 
Principal. References — ddress Be YS’ 

LASSICAL S. HUOL, corner Van Houten and Auburn 
treets. Pat rson, N. J 

CLE RK— Wanted. an office and correspondence clerk; 
must be a woman of « ducation anda Prutestant Address 
Pandurting (tates experience and religivus de- 

emination), ©. 
Union Clinton Hall, Aster Place Mew 

WANTED-— By an experienced and trained worker, a 
position in missi n or church work. Best of references. 
x 3. care The Christian Union. 

devoti ti 
like refined home Yor wint-r in New York. 
sm?ii compensation. for t ddress 
EXCELSIOR. Mohonk Lake New Yon = 
POSLTION WANTED by a joung voman—a 
ical stud-nt—as nurse or con panion to an invalid lady 
or young girl Unexceptional New York and Phila- 
delphia reference given. Address Nu. 2,470, care Chris 

n Union Office. 

A HARVARD GRADUATE OF 1890, A.M. 
years boys’ scnool, and rrivate 
utor, desires a situ tion ersort. Addr 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


About People 


—Ex-Empress Eugénie has sold the 
imperial villa at Biarritz, so long the seat 
of her seaside court, for $80,000. 

—The Prince of Wales has announced 
that he will hereafter attend as few public 
dinners as possible, and as he is one of 
the best after-dinner speakers in England, 
the announcement is received there with 
deep concern. 

— When Thackeray was in this country 
he called on General Scott, full of admira- 
tion for his remarkable campaign in Mex- 
ico, and eager to hear the warrior explain 
how battles were fought and fields were 
won. ‘“ Well, now you know all about it,” 
remarked a friend as the novelist returned 
from a two hours’ téteaAatéte with the 
soldier. “ Not at all,” replied Thackeray, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “ The General 
takes no interest in strategy. I found that 
literature was his forte.” 

—John M. Verhoeff, the unfortunate 
member of Peary’s Greenland party who 
lost his life shortly before the expedition 
leit McCormack Bay on its return, went 
from Louisville, Ky., and was about thirty- 
one years old. As a school-boy he was a 
daring fellow, and Arctic exploration had 
a special fascination for him. His stand- 
ing as a student in the Louisville High 
School was high. He was devoted to 
scientific investigation, and his offer to 


‘| join Perry was gladly accepted. 


—Sir Richard Owen, the eminent anat- 
omist, who lives in a small lodge at Rich- 
mond Park, given him by Queen Victoria, 
is in such poor health as to occasion his 
friends much anxiety. He is now in his 
eighty-eighth year. For some time past 
he has been engaged in arranging his 
diaries and papers, which are very volumi 
nous and include documents and letters 
bearing upon many of the scientific con- 
troversies of the last half-century. 

—The Countess Li—wife of the famous 
Viceroy Li Huong Chang—who died the 
other day at her palace in Tientsin, played 
an important part in the spread of West- 
ern ideas, especially as regards medical 
science, in the north of China. When 
she was ill, years ago, she was attended 
by an English doctor, and on her recovery 
was so gratified at what he had done for 
her that she built a large hospital, and 
maintained it at her own cost, for the 
benefit of the Chinese in Tientsin. She 
was attended in her last illness by an 
American woman doctor, as well as by an 
English physician. 


ALE AND BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 


INVALIDS, 
For CONVALESCENTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 
iapplies complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 


cate palate. The only liquid sre-digested Food 
Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BREF CO. st 


New York City. 


SOLID SILVER 


Direct from the Maker 


~ 


This Solid Silver Salad Bowl, Fork, and 
Spoon, repoussé chased and tastefully cased, 
$65. Because it goes directly from the manu- 
facturer to customer there is a saving of 33% 
per cent. 

Send for an assortment of cases of Silver 
suitable for Wedding Gifts, for whatever value 
you determine upon, from $5 to $500. 

Oyster Forks, Coffee Spoons, Bon-bon 
Dishes, from $10 upward. 


Jewelry, worn and ont of style, accumu- 
lates in every hou ehold. If you will -eud 
us yours by registered mail or express we 
wil either «redit your account in exch :rge 
for more serviceable articles or pur. hase 
it outright, if preferred, 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 


PISO'S CURE FOR ,, 


= CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI on 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


THE MENTAL SAVINGS BANK. 


: 
ip 


The most convenient system ever devised 
for classifying newspaper clippings and all 
sorts of papers, and for me Ly where the 
can be found in a moment. Price $1.50 per vo 
Jirculars sent free. Newton Brown, Roow 
06 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


"THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TIFFANY -GLASS-.&- DECORATING. COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS-WORKERS DOMESTIC :&-ECCLESIASTICAL 


‘DECORATIONS: 


*333-7T0.341- FOURTH: 


MEMORIALS. 


AVENUE - NEW - YORK: 
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